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For the Companion. 


THE ANONYMOUS LETTER. 
By M. B. Housekeeper. 


In SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAP. V. 


Reaping the Whirlwind. 

When Ellen came to herself, she was lying upon 
the sofa of a little back room used by the Misses 
French as a private sitting-room. Miss Louisa 
stood by her side fanning her, chafing her hands, 
and using various other gen- 
tle remedies for restoring sus- 
pended animation. At the 


that moment of her real character. 
“What a fool I was,” she thought, 
have destroyed the letter as soon as I read it! | 
Ellen Ramsey was not far wrong when she said | 
the one that stole it was a simpleton. 
acted all through without either reason or fore- | 
thought. That talk I overheard last week be- 
tween Miss French and Edith Lippincott upset 
my wits. I was so frightened when I heard Miss 








foot of the sofa stood Deli- 
lah Fenton, who had been 
sitting by Ellen’s side when 


over the unexpected complication of affairs, with | 
a face of such wicked, malicious resentment as sion, except to watch closely both Ellen Ramsey | ever again loved and respected by honorable peo- 


would have convinced any one who saw her at | and Edith Lippincott, and keep herself in readi- | ple. 


her mind, and at last, having arrived at no deci- 


| ness to act when occasion should arise, she went 
“not to | back to the school-room and her studies with what | when she wrote the anonymous letter, and cer- 


interest she might. 
The doctor made his appearance in due season, 


I have | but found nothing serious amiss with the patient | 


he had been called to see. “Slightly feverish and 
laboring under great nervous 
excitement,” was his report; 
and prescribing a simple and 








she fainted, and had assisted 
Miss Louisa in carrying her 
from the school-room 

“Tt is the strangest thing 
she should have been so over- 
come just at that moment!” 
Ellen heard Delilah say. “I 
do wonder what was the rea- 
son! I had been watching 
her for some time, and saw 
that she was remarkably agi- 
tated. She was shaking all 
over while Miss French was 
reading that letter.” 

“T had been watching her, 
too,”’ said Miss Louisa, sharp- 
ly. “I saw no special agita- 
tion, but I did notice that she 
acted as if in great pain, and 
I was sure she was feeling 
very ill. She ought not to 
have been in the school-room 
atall. She had by no means 
recovered from her recent in- 
disposition. Give me the am- 
monia again; I think she is 
reviving. Ellen, dear, are you 
feeling better ?” 








“Yes, thanks,” and she 
opened her eyes with an ef- 
fort, and tried to raise her hand to her head. 

“Your head is still aching, I fear ?” 

“Terribly. Please, Miss Louisa, if I may be 
excused to-day, I think I had better stay in my 
room.” 

“Of course you shall be excused. You ought 
not to have come into the school-room at all, and 
must not return there until your head gets quite 
well. I have sent for Dr. Cardigan. When he 
comes, he will tell us what it is that has caused 
this poor little head to ache so badly. If it was 
fretting over the loss of a Thanksgiving holiday, 
I think we shall all have to scold you a little.” 

Ellen tried to smile, but the effort was a wan 
one. Again she attempted to rise, but her head 
swam, and she grew so white that Miss Louisa 
quickly interposed. ‘‘Don’t move, my child; you 
must stay where you are until you begin to feel 
like yourself again. I will lower the shades, and 
we will all leave you until the doctor comes. 
haps, if you are quite still, you will be able to get 
to sleep.” 


her head toward the wall. 

“Give me the things you are holding, Miss Fen- 
ton; it will not be necessary for you to remain. 
You may return to the school-room.” 

Silently Lilah left the room, but instead of re- 
turning to the school-room and her books, she ran 
quickly and, despite of her cognomen of ‘Ele- 
phant,” with a step that was remarkably light and 
noiseless, up the stairs and into her own room. 

She locked the door, and then, running to the 
closet, hastily removed therefrom the dress she 
had worn on the preceding Saturday. She thrust 


her hand into the pocket, and drew forth a hand- | 


kerchief and a lead pencil,—its sole contents. Her 
ruddy face grew pallid, as she gazed blankly at 
the turned-out pocket. 

“Not there—gone!” she gasped. 
have become of it!” 

She ran to her desk and upset its contents hur- 
riedly upon the table, hoping against hope that 
the missing article might be found there. 
search was vain. She then eagerly searched all 
likely and unlikely places, rummaging in the 
drawers and boxes of Ellen Ramsey quite as 
freely as in her own. 

At last, convinced that the object she sought 
Was quite beyond her reach, she sat down to think 


Per- | there is no use in crying over spilt milk. The 


| for ? 
‘Perhaps so,” said Ellen, faintly, and turned | 


“What can | 


Her | 


French say that she was going to send to Schnei- 
der for a list of the girls who were on his books! 

“T hadn’t the least idea then that there were so 
many of us in the scrape, or I would not have 
persuaded Nell Ramsey into it. I was so anxious 
to find out whether he had told any other tales 
about me, besides that of my being in debt to 
him, that I felt as if I must get hold of the letter 
at any risk. I might have known, if I had 
stopped to think at all, that Miss French would 
have him write to her again. 

“Then, what an awful fool I was not to destroy 
the thing as soon as I read it! And now, to 
crown my folly, I must thrust it as carelessly as 
if it were an old exercise into my pocket, hang 
the dress in an open closet, and go right off to 
town the same day, with the room open all the 
afternoon to anybody who chose to enter it. 
| ‘Well, the letter is gone now, anyhow, and 








| question is, who took it, and what was it taken 

She dropped her head upon her hands and sat 
| wrapped in a brown study for some moments, 
| from which she at last roused herself with a fret- 
ful sigh. “It is no use; I can’t make head or 
tail of it. Nell Ramsey certainly wrote that anon- 
ymous letter; I can’t be fooled about that. I 
could read her face this morning while Miss French 
was talking as plain as if it had been an open 
book. 

“She wrote it, and—if she did—she must have 
been very sure that what she wrote was true. If 
she said that letter was in Edith Lippincott’s 
bureau drawer, she must have seen it there her- 
self; and if she did, how did it get there? Miss 
French’s smart assumption that it was placed 
there by the thief won’t hold good in this case— 

| sure! 
“Now how did Edith Lippincott get it? Did 
| she steal it from my pocket Saturday afternoon ? 
She could have done so very easily, and she must | 
have done it. But how did she know where it 
was? And what did she take it for? And what) 
is she going to do with it? And why hasn’t she | 
shown it to Miss French ? And what ts everybody 
up to, anyhow ?” 

Lile knit her brows and sat pondering in utter | 





| able to tell where her faults ended and her misfor- 


soothing draught, he left Ellen to the sympathetic 
nursing of Miss Louisa. 

The teachers were so sure that her indisposition | 
had been caused by her disappointment in losing 
the opportunity to meet her father, that they 
sought for no other cause. Miss French would | 
almost as soon have suspected her own sister of 
having stolen the one letter and written the other | 
as proud, pretty, open-hearted Ellen Ramsey. 

So they petted her, and condoled with her, and | 
tried to make her take comfort in the thought that 
her illness would have prevented her joining her 
father on Wednesday, even had there been no 
other reason. 

“TI will write to him myself, dear,” Miss French 
said to her Monday evening, when she visited 
her in her chamber previous to retiring to rest her- 
self. ‘I will tell him that I do not think you well | 
enough to leave us this week, and I shall say not | 
one word about Mr. Schneider’s list, and that 
naughty ten cents you owe him. You will tell | 
him all about it yourself, I know, when you see | 
him again. 

“And now I want you to put it out of your, 
mind altogether, and everything else that worries 
or troubles you. Be a brave girl, and submit to 
the disappointment that is unavoidable, and cheer 
yourself with the remembrance that Christmas, | 
and a whole week of holiday, is only a month | 
distant.” 

Then Miss French kissed her, and seeing no | 
cause to doubt that her pupil ange pass a com- 
fortable night, withdrew. 

But alas for poor Ellen! Her bodily pains had 
passed away, but the mental ones remained, sharp- 
er, more terrible, than ever. It seemed to her, as 
she tossed upon her wakeful bed that night, that 
happiness and comfort must be henceforth un- 
known blessings to her. 

To the poor, bewildered young creature, scarcely 


tunes commenced, the sea of troubles by which 
she was surrounded seemed overwhelming. The 
language of her teacher in denouncing the writer 






















barrier that must make it impossible for her to be 


She had not at all realized what she was doing 


| tainly had not understood its meanness and cow- 
ardice. 

Now, however, she had been made to see it 
through the eyes of older and wiser people, and 
she felt with sickening certainty that 
all good and honorable people re- 
garded an anonymous letter-writer 
as they did a liar or a thief, and the 
worst of liars and thieves, inasmuch 
as it is a far more cruel wrong to 
attack a person’s fair name than it 
is to steal his purse. 

Only second to the pain caused 
by the knowledge of her own dis- 
grace, was that springing from re- 
morse for the false accusation she 
had brought against Edith Lippin- 
cott. 

Always in extremes, and romantic 
to the very Ellen 
had 


verge of silliness, 
now fancied that the girl she 
accused was a heroine of the first 
water. Her former unreasoning 
dislike had changed into an equally 
unreasoning admiration. 

She now found her only consola- 
tion in these hours of vain 
repentance and dismal fore- 
boding in her resolution to 
make friends with Edith, 
and do something for her,— 
shedid not yet know what, 
and so atone to her in some 
way for the great wrong she 
might have done her. 

She made no attempt te 
account to herself for tie 
mistake she had made. That 
unmistakable envelope she 
had certainly seen in Edith’s 
drawer, but she was quite 
romantic enough to consider 
rational and probable Miss 
French’s suggestion that it 
had been placed there by the 
thief. In her present state of mind she could 
easily believe that Edith was the victim of a con- 
spiracy in which shc—Ellen—had taken an un- 
witting part. 

These reflections were all painful enough, but 


| when she tried to look further ahead, beyond the 


immediate events of the day to those which a 
very few weeks might bring upon her, she turned 


| so sick that her heart almost ceased to throb. 


If Miss French acted upon her declaration 
to make vigorous efforts to trace the writer of the 
anonymous letter, by showing it to the various 
parents or guardians of her pupils, Ellen felt that 
her detection was certain. Her father would rec- 
ognize the paper as soon as he saw it, and then— 
the terrors that such a discovery would bring upon 
her! the surprise and disgust of her schoolmates ; 
the indignant contempt of her teachers ; ignomini- 
ous expulsion from school; and her father with 
his heart almost broken with grief and shame. 

This was the prospect that loomed before her, 
and it was certainly an appalling one. It is 
scarcely surprising that the high-spirited, imagina- 
tive girl, with her vain but tender heart, should 
feel that death would be preferable to such a con- 
summation. 

She was not allowed to resume her school duties 
for several days, and when she did again take her 
place in the school-room, Miss French was almost 
frightened to see how wan and wretched she looked, 
and began to fear that something was seriously 
wrong with her health. 

Ellen dared not ask questions concerning the 
anonymous letter nor the troubles that preceded it, 
and as the subject was not referred to by her com- 
panions, she remained in ignorance as to whether 
any further discoveries had been made. 

In a timid, wistful way that greatly perplexed 
the object of her attentions, she strove to be kind 
and helpful to Edith Lippincott. 

After the first rush of honest indignation at her 
wrongs had died away, Edith was not much bet- 
ter liked among her schoolmates than she had 
hitherto been. She was more respected, perhaps. 





of the anonymous letter (it was Lilah Fenton who 
had been in Miss French’s mind when, indignant | 


Her manners, however, were too repellent to win 
her friends, and it was not easy for Ellen Ramsey 


bewilderment as long as she dared, but no solu- | and excited, she had uttered those scathing words) | to pierce the crust of pride and bitterness in which 
tion of the questions that perplexed her came to’ rang incessantly in her cars, and seemed to her a! Edith had encased herself, and find beneath it the 





170 


vrateful, loving heart and honorable nature with | income-tax, levied to raise funds to carry on the | “What makes y’ ask Mass Lo’d” (she never could | itated Lex. 


which the “charity scholar” was really endowed. 


The appellation—bestowed in scorn by Delilah | 


Fenton—was not a just one, for, though Edith 
paid no money for her board and tuition, her ser 
vices out of school-hours, with her needle and 
otherwise, were considered by her teachers, and 
were, a full equivalent for what she received. 

She told all her little story to Ellen when, after 
a few days, the latter’s persistent kindness forced 
her to believe that the pretty, clever girl she so 
admired really desirous to be her 
It was not much out of the common way, 


much 
friend. 
but romantic Ellen thought it all that was grand 
and heroic. 

There was a widowed mother who made a pre- 
carious living for herself and Edith’s two younger 
sisters by her needle. Then there was the affec- 
tionate and ambitious oldest daughter, eager to 
become self-supporting and helpful, and con- 
vinced that the best way to become so was to ob- 
tain an education. 

The friendship of the Misses French and her 
own unceasing exertions were fast helping Mdith 
to attain her aim, but her great fear was, as she 
confided to Ellen, that she should be obliged to 
leave school too soon. 

Her mother had not been able to obtain as much 
work as usual the past summer, and the sickness 
of her youngest sister had brought with it unusual 
expenses. Debts had accumulated, and Edith 
feared that she would be obliged to go forth into 
the world to seck for employment before she had 
made herself really fit to obtain it. 

“Tf we could only get more sewing to do,” she 


was 


said, with a sigh, after having imparted her trou- | 


bles to the sympathetic ears of her new friend; ‘TI 
can do a great deal myself in the long winter even- | 
ings, and mother is swch a fast sewer! You would 
be surprised to see how much she gets through 
with just by hand. If we only had a machine, 
we could do almost any amount of work, and 
rent, very cheap, from 
not well enough to use 
it herself; we could easily make it pay for itself 
if we had plenty of work.” 

This was suggestive enough to 
Ellen, who quickly discovered that her own ward- 
robe needed a vast amount of attention, and the 
task of altering and replenishing was at once con- 
signed to Mrs. Lippincott’s willing hands. 

Not satistied with this, by inquiries and sugges- 
tions among the other girls, accompanied with ar- 
dent representations of the facts of the case, she 
succecded in persuading many others to give em- 
ployment to Edith’s mother, and Edith, conscious 
of her exertions, however amazed she might be, 
was honestly grateful to the friend who thus ex- 
tended to her a helping hand. 

Visions of a sewing-machine to be sent to the 
widow at Christmas, “from an unknown friend,” 
were already floating through Ellen’s mind, for | 
she felt confident that she could bring her father 
to take as much interest in her industrious school- 


there is a machine we can 
a neighbor of ours who is 


information 


mate as she did herself. 

As her intimacy with Edith Lippincott increased, 
Delilah Fenton became colder 
and less contidential. Lilah, fierce and watchful, 
dreading evil, yet knowing not from what quarter 
to apprehend it, viewed with angry suspicion the 
friendship between the two girls who, somehow, 
she actually believed to be in a conspiracy against 
herself. 

She became spiteful and sneering to Ellen, whom 
hitherto had flattered and Very 
naturally with such a change, her influence over 
Ellen declined; and Ellen, as her affection waned, 
grew to be a little afraid of her room-mate, for 
the slurs and innuendoes Lilah was constantly 
throwing out too frequently struck the weak pomt 
in Elen’s armor for her not to feel sure they had 
been purposely aimed. 


her relations with 


she caressed. 


“You are so dreadfully anxious to keep on the | 


” 


good side of Edith Lippincott,” she said to Ellen 
one day, “that it almost makes me think you 
must have some motive for it. If you were not 
such a very honorable young lady, I should think 
you had written that anonymous letter yourself.” 

And upon another occasion, “Don’t you think 
the girl who said that stolen letter was in Edith 
Lippincott’s drawer must hate and despise her? 
You could never be so friendly with her if you 
thought it true, could you ?” 

It was very hard for Ellen to evade such re- 
marks as these, and her manner upon such occa- 
sions would surely have aroused Lilah’s suspicions 
had they not been almost certainties, already. 

Thus the days and weeks glided by, and the 
Christmas holidays were only ten days distant, 
when another temptation assailed Ellen under 
which she completely succumbed, bringing upon 


herself at once the full harvest of misery she had | 


so long been dreading. 
(To be continued.) 


or 


DID NOT LIKE IT. 


A lawyer, while arguing a case, said over and 
over again, with dull verbosity, that a certain 


limestone quarry, like lead and copper mines, | 


“was not ratable, because the limestone could 


only be reached by boring, which is a matter of 
science.” 

“Would you have us, believe, sir,” gravely in- 
quired Lord Ellenborough, “that every kind of 
boring is & matter of science ?” 

Lord Kenyon, the Chief-Justice, was noted for 
his penuriousness and sordid attire. During the 








war with Napoleon, several gentlemen of the Bar 
were conversing about the economy which the tax 
would necessitate. 
“Lord Kenyon,” said Ellenborough, ‘‘who is 
| not very nice, intends to meet the crisis by giving 
up the use of his one handkerchief.” 

Yet this wit, though fond of shooting his satire 
at every one who could serve him as a butt, was 
very sensitive when he himself became wit’s tar- 
get. Charles Matthews, the comedian, once imi- 

| tated the judge’s manner in summing up a case to 
}@ jury. 

Every one recognized the hit, and shouted with 
|laughter. Ellenborough, enraged, wrote to the 
| lord chamberlain, who had official supervision of 
| places of amusement, asking to be protected from 
| the indignity. 
| 

a 


WHAT SHALL I DO? 


“What shall I do lest life in silence pass?” 
And if it do, 
And never a the way of noisy brass, 
Vhat need’st thou rue? 


Remember aye the ocean deeps are mute: 
The shallows roar; 

Worth is the ocean—fame the bruit 
Along the shore. 


“What shall I do to be forever known?” 
Thy duty ever. 
“But this full many did who sleep unknown.” 
Never, no, never; 
Think’st thou perchance that they remain unknown 
‘hom thou know’st not? 
By higher trumps of heaven their praise is blown, 
Divine their lot. 
“What shall I do to gain eternal life?” 
Jischarge aright 
The simple dues with which each day is rife, 
Yea, with thy might. 
Ere perfect scheme of action thou devise 
Will life be fled, 
While he who ever acts as conscience cries 
Shall live, though dead, 


| 


| 


—NSchiller. 
+e 


For the Companion. 


FED. 


Lex had been busy all day, partly in efforts to keep 
out from under customers’ feet, partly in running 
errands. When he turned away from the store at 
night, and started for home, he was very tired. 

“Hi!” chattered Lex, as he pattered along the side- 
walk, “aint dis yere cold, jes’ !’”’ 

It was cold, and was growing colder. The sun had 
muffled itself in a bank of clouds, as it hurried off to 


deed upon Lex and his surroundings. As soon as the 
sun was well out of the way, presto! up dodged the 
sly breezes that had kept quiet since morning, and 
spying the black boy on his way home, made for him 
with eager glee. 

They could not do much with his hair, to be sure, 
it curled so tightly und closely to his round head; 
but to make up for that, they pinched his ears, and 
pulled off his tattered hat, tweaked his fingers and 


his astonished black eyes, until he felt as if he were 
in the paws of a sort of great Polar tiger, playing 
with him cruelly and breathing on him from her icy 
jaws. 

So the wind kept on blowing, harder and harder, 
| and the mercury in the thermometers sought to hide 
itself in their bulbs, until the very light of the moon 
above the chimney-tops seemed to come down frozen. 

Colder and colder it grew. In the North, people 
would not have been surprised at it, but Atlanta folks 
were not used to such cold, and it took them by sur- 
prise. 

George Alexander Jackson, or “Lex,’’ as he was 
called for short, hurried along till he reached a small 
cabin on the outskirts of the city, and slamming the 
{door behind him, stood shivering before the stove, 

whose firelight, shining out between the bars in front, 
fell pleasantly on the floor, and danced all about the 
| white kitten who blinked sleepily at Lex. 
| ‘Well, Lex, got home f’m yo’ wo’k agin, aint ye?” 
| said a stout black woman, cheerily, coming up to him 
| and drawing his woolly head to her motherly bosom. 
“Po? little boy! He’s done run all d’ way home, now 
| aint ye, honey?” 
Lex bobbed his head and squirmed with the cold. 
“Dar, dar, chile, you jes’ stay right in mammy’s 
arms till ye get wo’m an’ comf’ble. 
| be so cold ter-merrer. 








” 


An’ de Lo’d will pervide!” 

Chloe Jackson was one of the old slaves who had 

| “got religion,” as her master had sneeringly said. 
| Truly she had “got’’ it, firmly enough, and not even 
| her freedom in these later days was so precious to 
| her. To Lex, religion as yet meant mostly—‘mam- 
| my,” and he would have been as much alarmed had 
|she stopped using Scripture phrases as if she had 
| stopped breathing. 

A comfortable sense of warmth stole through Lex’s 
sturdy little frame, as he watched his mother going 
| about the room in her preparations for supper. On 
| the table, bare but clean, were set three plates of dif- 
| ferent sizes, and in varied stages of repair; a small 
| teapot, a plate of hoe-cakes, and a cracked mug full 
of a dark liquid that Lex’s critical eye told him was 
molasses. 

A cup and saucer for Chloe herself completed the 
tea-set, and Lex was told to take his place beside his 
mother and sister, the latter being a year or two 
younger than himself. His father had gone quietly 
away to another country five years before, leaving his 
poor black earth-clothes in the little burying-ground 
outside the city. 

“Be quiet, chilluns!” said Chloe, softly, raising her 
hand. Then she proceeded to say grace—rather long- 

| er than common, Lex thought, sniffing the hoe-cakes 

| with his eyes shut. 

“O Lo'd,” she concluded, her voice beginning to 

| tremble strangely, “‘bress dese yere chilluns! O doan 

| fergit yo’ brack chilluns, what yo’ led outen de wild’- 
ness, O Lo’d, an’ don’t let dese yere little ones freeze 


| wid cold, or die fer want of food, an’ doan, O Lord— | 


| Amen.” 


| Lex looked up, surprised at her abrupt close, and 


caught sight of two big tears rolling down her cheeks. 
“QO mammy! mammy! what ye done cry fer?” he 
begged, laying his head again on her shoulder. 


THE YOUTH'S COMPANION, _ 


a warmer climate, turning a very cold shoulder in- | 


toes, whooped and halloed at him, and threw dust in | 


Reckon *twon’t | 








| break him of saying that) ‘‘ter keep us f’m freezin’?” 
| “Dar, chile,” she said, almost sharply, “‘doan ye go 
| ter axin’ questions. De Lo’d an’ I done got two er 
| free secrets what pickaninnies mus’n know nuf’n’ 
|*bout. You jes’ eat yo’ supper an’ be quiet.” 

| His thoughts diverted for a few minutes by this 
| Jast suggestion, Lex busied himself with his bread 
and molasses. Then he asked,— 

‘Mammy, who was it you read ’bout in de Bible dat 
got fo’ or five t’ousand hoe-cakes f'm a flock of 
crows?” 

‘‘Laws-a-me, jes’ hear him!” cried mammy, an ill- 
suppressed chuckle of fun driving the anxiety out of 
her face for a moment. ‘’f'was meat, meat, chile, 
| what dem birds bro’t to ’Lijah.” 
| “An’ would dey brung meat to us, mammy, ef we 
us mighty hungry?” 

“T reckon so, honey,’’ said Chloe, with a sweet look 
| of faith in her honest eyes. ‘He’s never fergot us 
| yit.” 

So Lex was satisfied, and returned to his post 
by the fire. Presently he looked up, with a little 
shiver. 

“Mammy, please put some mo’ wood on de fire.” 

Mammy glanced up quickly, then came to the small 
stove and stirred the brands together till they crackled 
and blazed again. 

“Lex,” she said, quietly, “I’m gwine out fer a little 
while. You an’ Bess stay here an’ ’have yerselves 
till I git back.” 

Without further words, she drew a faded shawl 
| over her head, and went out into the bleak night. 

It was half an hour or more before she came back. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


b 


She kept her shawl about her till she had sent the | 


upon the floor a few sticks of wood she had brought 
in. When they returned, she was replenishing the 
tire. 

***Pears colder ’n ever,” she said. 
better go ter bed now.” 

And they went, curling up ina heap of straw and 

under a patched quilt in one corner of the hut. 
| “Are ye sho’ de crows will come, mammy?” yawned 
| Lex, as she tucked the ragged edges of an pld blanket 
around him. 

“Sho’, honey,” she replied, heartily. 

“An’ could—dey—brung—wood’— 
| too sleepy to wait for an answer. 

It will be long before the Atlanta people forget the 
night of January 26, 1884. The bitter wind which 

only a few weeks before had urged a conflagration to 
| do its fearful work, until a whole city seemed mount- 
| ing to heaven in a chariot of fire, now with icy cold- 
| ness crept in noiselessly, to counteract the efforts of 

the very element it had so lately helped. 
| In the night Lex had a curious dream. He thought 
he saw his mother creep softly into the kitchen, and 
| bear the old pine table out of the house. Then there 
| seemed to come a cracking noise, and presently the 

firelight shone out merrily through the little bars, 
| and Lex felt warm and comfortable. Mammy stayed 
by the stove, occasionally throwing in bits of wood, 
until his dream carried him elsewhere. 

The next morning Lex was waked by hearing Bess 
crying softly beside him. 

“What's de matter, Bess?” he asked, sleepily. 

“I’se s-so cold!’ she sobbed, cuddling up close to 
| him. 

But mammy’s ears had caught the sound too, and 
she was beside her little black lambs in a moment, 
covering them with the shawl she had worn the night 
| before. As she did so, Lex felt something soft and 
| warm between him and Bess. It was the white kit- 
| ten. It struck Lex as strange that the white kitten 
| should prefer his bed to the floor underneath the 
stove, where she was usually found on other morn- 
ings. At that same moment he observed that the 
steam was not puffing from the teakettle, as was its 
wont. 

‘“‘Wh-what’s de matter wid de stove, mammy?” he 
stammered, rubbing his eyes. 

“Doan you bodder yo’ head ’bout dat ar stove,” said 
Chloe, with great cheerfulness. “I jes’ let de fire go 
down a little, b’fo’ breakfas’, dat’s all.” 

“B—but—whar’s de table?” 

Chloe turned her head away at first, without an- 
swering. She had loved the little four-foot table at 
which she and her husband had sat so often, and it 
had been a sore sacrifice to burn it up. But she had 
all her motherhood stirred in defence of her children. 
She fought the cold as if it had been a living thing. 

Just then Bess, catching the look, gave a little mis- 
erable wail of distress and cold. 

At that cry, the fierce light that sometimes comes 
into the mild eyes of her race flashed in Chloe’s as 
she crouched by the little heap of straw and glanced 
nervously about the room. 

There were only two wooden pieces of furniture 
that had survived the demands of that night; an old, 
broken-legged stool, which her husband had brought 
| from the plantation, and which had always been 
specially set apart for him; and a small shelf, high up 
on the opposite wall, on which were laid a worn Bible 
and hymn-book. 

Chloe rose, hesitated a moment, then stepped across 
the room, swiftly reached up, and taking the two 
books from their resting-place, laid them carefully 
and reverently upon a few wisps of clean straw, in a 
corner of the hut. Next, she gave the shelf a wrench 
that brought it down with a cloud of dust, and with- 
out pausing—as if she were afraid of repenting— 
opened the stove-door and thrust in the fragments 
upon the glowing brands. 

All these proceedings Lex and Bess and the white 
kitten watched with intense interest, and with very 
dubious faces. Bess no longer cried, but had hard 
work to keep her lip from quivering. Kitty put out 
one dainty paw, shook it as if she had dipped it into 
cold water, curled up again in Lex’s bosom, and made 
ja brave attempt to purr. 

Lex privately thought it might be about time for 
| the ravens. It comforted him a little, he hardly knew 
why, to think that they would be black, like himself— 
| these chosen messengers from heaven. He was cut 
| short in his reflections by mammy. 


You chillun ’d 


” 


But Lex was 








| Lex had never heard. 
| fin fer ye ter burn an’ ter eat.” 

“But dem—dem crows, mammy ?” 
“Tse gwine ter look fer ’em.” 


children out of the room on an errand, then deposited | 


“T’se gwine out again,” she said, in a queer voice 
“T’se gwine out ter git some- 


And she was gone. 
‘*Mebbe dey mout ‘light down roun’ de house,” med- 
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“Dll jes’ keep de cat inside de do’, any- 
| ways.” 

This time it was an hour before Chloe returned, 
| weary, footsore, slow of speech, benumbed with cold. 
| She had left the shawl, you see, over little Bess. 
| In her pocket she brought a few chips, two bits of 

coal, and a fragment of bread-crust. With the re- 
| mains of last night’s supper, for which she had used 
the last crumb of provisions in the house, they made 
a meagre breakfast. The children were not allowed 
| to get up, so they did not miss the table so much. 

Still, the ravens did not come. Chloe dragged her- 
self out once more, and returned—empty-handed! 

It was Sunday, and the church-bells, in the wealth- 
ier part of the city, rang merrily. But congregations 
that morning were small. Those whose conscience 
permitted them to do so, stayed at home. The lower 
streets were thronged with poor people, crying for 
bread and fuel. The little white kitten, and many 
other kittens that day, white and black, mewed pite- 
ously for the meat the ravens did not bring. 


“Mammy,” said Lex, “I’se pow’ful hungry. Doan 
y’ tink it’s ’bout time fer ’em?”’ 
The three-legged stool had gone, long ago. Mam- 


my, her brave heart battling against the numb des- 
pair that was creeping over her, laid her poor rough 
hand on the boy’s head, and sang: 
“O my way’s cloudy— 
My way 
O send dem angels down.” 


; 


“Mammy!’’ Lex suddenly broke out, with a sharp 
ery, ‘was dat ’Lijah white?” 

Poor mammy! Perhaps if she could have had an 
image of Elijah’s swarthy face as it must really have 
looked, she would have been comforted. As it was, 
| she was fain to lay her finger on the child’s trembling 
lips, and go on singing. 

In the west the sun glowed in all its mockery of red 
light, like a painted furnace ina frame of ice. The 
wind—ah, that remorseless wind!— springing up 
again, blew out the last spark of fire, and thrust it- 
self through the wide cracks in the little hut. 

Still, mammy sat stiffly, forming the words with 
her lips: 

“Send dem angels down,— 
My way’s clo-o-udy”— 

“Mammy,” moaned Lex once more, “’pears like 
dem crows lost dar way, ’r else dey doan come to no 
brack folks. DAR DEY IS!” he shrieked out all at 
once, jumping to his feet and almost upsetting mam- 
my, who raised herself more slowly and listened. 

Yes! it was a low, heavy rumble of wheels over 
the frozen ground. Nearer and nearer it came. 
Chloe darted to the door. They were stopping—two 
big wagons, one loaded high with wood, the other 
with baskets of provisions of every sort conceivable. 
The driver was a wealthy resident of Atlanta, well- 
known throughout the city, and, doubtless, through- 
out heaven, too, God bless him! 

So the ravens had come, and Chloe and her little 
ones knew no more want that winter. The next 
morning the following telegram quivered over the 
wires to the great Northern newspapers, in the files 
of which you can find it if you look: 

“ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 27. The severe weather of 
the past week caused great suffering among the poor. 
On Saturday it was learned that hundreds of poor 
women and children were huddling around their last 
burning stick of wood, and the Constitution of Sun. 
day morning made an appeal to the citizens to send 
to the paper, money, provisions and fuel which would 
be distributed by its business department. 

“At noon there were gathered together about sixty 
wagons containing wood and provisions. Merchants 
worth hundreds of thousands of dollars took their 
places as drivers, each with a wood-wagon and a pro- 
vision-wagon under his charge, and started on a tour 
of the city, working all day until nightfall. 

“All day the Constitution office looked more like a 
military supply depot than a newspaper office. Hun- 
dreds of sacks of flour, coffee and sugar, sides of meat 
and hams, and on the sidewalk cords of wood were 
seen, while the streets were full of people, clamorous 
for relief. No distinction was made in the distribu- 
tion in regard to color.” 

Who shall say that men are not still about their 
Father’s business? 





—— OQ 


SAUCY. 


Rats, though usually shy and wild, are capable of 
being tamed, and, it is said, become interesting pets, 
affectionate and tractable, and may be taught many 
tricks. Some years ago a traveller in Mecklenburg 
witnessed a queer dinner-party. At the close of the 
meal, the landlord of the inn placed a large dish of 
soup on the floor, and then gave a peculiar whistle. 
Immediately there came into the room a mastiff, a 
fine Angora cat, an old raven, and a remarkably large 
rat, with a bell about its neck. The four fed together 
in perfect harmony, and afterwards the dog, cat and 
| rat lay down before the fire. The landlord said the 
| rat was the most useful of the four, for the noise of 

his bell had driven all the other rats away from the 
house. 
| The liking for a warm corner is one of the rat’s 
weak points. We recently read of a tame rat whose 
usual place for napping was on the fender or hearth 
before the fire, but one day, the fire being low, Master 
Rat jumped upon the hob. The fire soon grew brighter, 
| and the hob became warmer and warmer, but the rat 
would not move till the hair on his legs and body was 
| quite singed with the heat. Below is given an anec- 
dote illustrating the rat’s fondness for cosey places. 

A Fellow of Corpus College, Oxford, arriving at 
| his rooms late one night, found a rat in possession, 
running about among the books and geological speci- 
mens, behind the sofa and under the fender, and pok- 
ing his nose into every place he could find. 
| The gentleman pursued the rat, armed with the 
| poker in one hand, and a big dictionary in the other, 
| but Master Rat slyly hid till hostilities were over. 
The gentleman had no sooner seated himself for 
study than the rat resumed his gambols, squeaking 
jand rushing about the room like a mad creature. 
pny battle was renewed, and continued at intervals 
| till the pursuer, angry and wearied, went to bed. He 

listened attentively, but heard no more of the enemy, 
| and soon fell asleep. 

In the morning he was astonished to find something 
warm lying on his chest; carefully lifting up the bed- 
clothes, he discovered his tormentor of the preceding 
night snugly ensconced in a fold of the blanket, and 
taking advantage of the bodily warmth of his two- 

legged bed-fellow. 

The two lay looking at each other for some minutes, 
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the one unwilling to leave his warm berth, the other , 


| 
| 


afraid to put his hand out from under the protection 
of the coverlid, particularly as the stranger’s aspect 
was anything but friendly, his little sharp teeth and 
fierce little black eyes seeming to say, ‘Hands off 
me!” 

At length, the rat, remembering that ‘discretion is 
the better part of valor,”—the truth of which rats 
may understand as well as most creatures,—made a 
sudden jump off the bed, and ran to a hiding-place. 


a> 
—or— 





For the Companion. 


STORIES OF OLD FUR-TRADERS. 
An Exciting Boat-Ride. 


“Isn’t that the mouth of White River?” I said to 
Capt. Isaac Brodhead, of the river steamer Treadwell, 
with whom I had taken passage for a trip up the Mis- 
souri not many months ago. The evening was ad- 
vancing. We were standing on deck, enjoying the 
moonlit scenery, and had just come up opposite a gap 
in the low hills, showing a valley, up the bottom of 
which I could see a long arm of shining water. 

“Yes,” answered the captain, who stood leaning 
upon the taffrail. Presently he came to where I stood, 
and seated himself on the rail, with his back to the 
water. 

“T made the money to buy this boat, or ruther the 
one that I owned before this, off that river,” he re- 
marked, and the remark was in a tone that plainly 
invited a question. 

“And how was that?” I asked. 

“Trapping,” he answered. “Twenty years ago there 
was more fur to the mile along the banks of White 
Earth—that’s what we called the river then—than on 
any other stream of its size that runs into the Mis- 
souri. 

“Fur brought a good price then, too,” he continued. 
“A trapper could make money in those days, if he 
cared to save. Most trappers are too free with their 
cash. It wasn’t so with me, though.” 

He sat thoughtful after this, and at length I ven- 
tured a question. 

“Did you go out alone when you trapped on the 
White Earth?” 

“No, of course not. The business was too danger- 
ous; and then two or three men could trap to better 
advantage than one. I used to trap with two fellows 
named Thad Peters and Gil Villemont. We started 
out in September, and did not get back on to the Mis- 
souri till the middle of the next May, or later. 

“For two seasons we went up White Earth in a big 
skiff, and when we come back, it was loaded so full of 
pelts that two of us had to walk along shore, while 
the other steered the skiff. 

“The last time we had to make a big dug-out canoe, 
pack part of them in that, and take it in tow. We 
could have made another for two of us to ride down 
in, but it was such a desperate lot of work to dig one 
out with the tools we had, that we’d ruther walk. We 
always kept another boat cached near the mouth of 
White Earth, en’ when we struck the river, we pulled 
this out of its hiding, calked it, and sailed down to 
Omaha, where we spent our summers and sold our 
fur. 

“In the fall we loaded our boats on some up-river 
steamer, which took them and us back again to the 
mouth of White Earth, and landed us there. 

“But the third season we took with us a bigger 
boat, a flat scow skiff large enough to bring us back 
and all the pelts we might take in the season. She 
was twenty-one feet long, eight and a half wide in 
the centre, with planked sides twenty-two inches high. 
She had two sweep-oars on the sides, and a steering- 
oar that would work on either end. 

“She was a queer kind of craft, made so as not to 
draw much water going up the river, for at that sea- 
son the water was always low. In the spring, during 
the freshets, the stream was generally deep enough in 
mid-channel for the heaviest river craft, and that was 
the time when we came down with our load. 

“Well, we set off in the big boat at the mouth 
of White Earth about the first of September, and by 
the middle of the month we had worked our way a 
hundred and twenty-five miles up the stream to the 
mouth of Porcupine. Here we had a dug-out hut, 
stoned up in front, which was Injun-proof (at least 
while we were inside of it), and which we used for 
our winter quarters. 

‘We had been lucky in having never seen an Injun 
in that vicinity, or when we were passing up or down 
the river. There was not, however, very much risk 
of meeting them, unless it was at a camp or a cross- 
ing, and in those days the savages never seemed to 
hunt along White Earth, except in early summer, 
when the deer and elk came down to the bottoms to 
raise their fawns and calves, where there was tall 
grass and good hiding-places. 

“In fact, the only two tribes that we were afraid of 
were the Brutés up on the Missouri and the Oglallas 
down on the Niobrara, and we ran the risk of encoun- 
tering them, as fellows of our craft always took their 
chances of meeting the redskins twenty years ago. 

“But we got through the winter very satisfactorily, 
and did not meet witb any misadventure until we 
were coming down the river in the spring, with our 
furs, and were within a day’s run of the Missouri. 
The boat was loaded with pelts. We had on board 
sufficient provision tor the run down to Omaha, so 
that it was not necessary to land. We had made a 
week’s bread ahead, and had placed flat stones in 

the scow, on which to build a fire. Dry willow tops 
and limbs of trees could be gathered as we went 
along, to cook meat and coffee. 

“Our furs were baled, and wrapped tightly in buf- 
falo skins, and these were packed arouna the sides of 
the boat, so that the oars would just work over the 
top of them. 

“There was but little need, however, of using the 
oars, for the river was high,—all back over the bot- 
toms,—and the current in the middle channel was 
swift and strong. It took us along about five miles 
an hour, and we should have probably reached the 


‘He was in the bow, or the end that happened ped | 
be the bow at the time, and pointed to the prairie to 
the right. Thad and I looked. What should we see 
but what seemed to us a hundred Indians, more or 
less, on ponies, galloping down a long slope towards 
the river! 

“For a moment we were so surprised that we just 
sat and stared at them, when all at once the gang 
discovered us, and brought their ponies to a stand- 
still instantly. 

‘Mates,’ said Gil, ‘I’m sure they are Oglallers, for 
they always go in droves. We had better get out of 
gun-shot. They can’t come after us on horseback.’ 

“Gil and I seized the oars, while Thad steered, and 
turned the boat out of the channel over on to the 
‘swash-water’ of the bottom land. 

“The Indians no sooner saw us move than they set 





up a yell that could have been heard a mile away, and 
came dashing down to the water's edge. It didn’t | 
take many sweeps of our long oars to run across near | 
the other shore, and then there was nearly a half mile 
of deep water between us and the savages. | 

«They can’t bother us much now,’ said Thad, ‘for | 


neither their guns nor their arrows will reach us here, | whereupon the whole gang set up a yell and began 


and we shall get to the old ‘“‘Misery” by night. So let 


them pow-wow if they want to, or they can foller us 


down the river, as they choose.’ | 


“*Yes,’ said Gil, who was a queer-talking fellow, | 


and drawled out his words when he wished to make a 
point, ‘Yes, but remember, lad, this is May, and the 
ice is out. We've hed warm spring rains a-pienty, 
and thar’s nothing under the sun to keep part of those 
rascals from swimming over behind us, ef they should 
take it into their heads to tackle us from both sides at 
once.’ 

“That wasn’t a pleasant view to take of our situa- 
tion, and we hadn’t gone two hundred rods before we 
saw that was exactly what the savages intended to 
do, for in a few moments a part of them rode into 





| shot did execution, and I saw the nearest pony on the 





the water and started for the opposite bank. Then 


narrows in front of us. A mile or so ahead there was 
a place, such as you’ll find every once in a while on 
all small streams, a place where the high-lands came 
crowding the valley in on both sides, and of course 
the flood of water is pinched up into a narrower chan- 
nel. Luckily for us, though, in this place which would 
give good arrow-range from both sides, the water was | 
swift, much stronger and swifter than anywhere else. 

“Well, both gangs came crowding down into the 
very edges of the water and ranged themselves out in 
lines. Then they got off their ponies and stood in the | 
water behind them, so as to protect their bodies; for | 
the rascals weren’t any more ready to take chances in 
those days than they are now. Thad was in the bow. 
He was a hare-brained fellow, but a good shot. As 
soon as we had drifted near enough, so that we were 
within rifle-shot, he rose up, rested his rifle over the 
top of his barricade, took a long, close aim and 
fired. 

“Gil and I both craned up our heads to see if the 


right bank rear up and fall over into the water. The 
Indian behind him scampered to another pony; 


firing their guns and shooting arrows from both sides 
of the river. 

“Of course, we were obliged to stick close to cover. 
The arrows skipped and whizzed over our heads, and 
the bullets struck the planks like the clatter of hail- 
stones. *I'was fortunate that we had the furs packed 
in several folds of hard, dry buffalo skins; and it was 
still more fortunate for us that we had them at all, 
for we never could have passed those two lines of fire 
without being hit, for some of the savages fired their 
arrows into the air at such an angle that when they | 
came down they fell into our boat. More than one 
feathered shaft buried its head in the planks on the | 
outer edge of the boat, but not one happened to hit | 
us. 
“We made the run of the narrows in about a min- | 
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they slipped off behind, and each savage caught his 
horse by the tail and steered him across. 

“We at once steered our boat back again into the 
middle of the channel, and as the stream broadened 
out below us for a mile or so, we had a chance to pre- 
pare for defence before we should reach narrow 
places where the Indians would have a chance to 
shoot us. 

“We had each a rifle, muzzle-loader, of course; for 
that was before the day of Winchesters. Among us 
we numbered five big six-shot revolvers. We were 
well-armed for the times; but what were three men 
in the tace of a hundred Indians? Even if we hada 
thousand guns, we couldn’t use but one aplece, at a 


boat. 
“We judged, too, that the Indians were Oglallas, 


south, and hada large number of ponfes with them 
besides what they rode; and we concluded that they 
felt sure our boat was loaded with valuable furs, that 
could be traded for guns and ammunition at the 
agencies. It would be a great prize for them, and we 
felt sure that they would do their best to capture our 
cargo. 

“Gil, who’d had more than one skirmish with In- 
dians, planned our defence for us. He had us stack the 


one at the bow and one midway—a row on each side: 
so as to shelter each of us completely, while settin’ 
between them. Then he took his place im the stern to 
steer. It was acramped position and the most dan- 
gerous one; for when he came to a strong side cur- 
rent, he’d be sure to have to raise up, in order to git 
the right sweep for his oar-handle. But he was a 


| brave fellow. 


‘Now, boys,’ said he, when Thad an’ I’d got fixed 
in between our stacks, each with rifle, revolvers and 
ammunition in front of him, ‘I want you to keep 
cool, boys. Don’t show yourselves to get a shot. in 
fact, don’t shoot at all unless they get on a point in 
front of us. at some of the narrows. Then we shall 
have to drive them back; for then IT must stand up and 





Missouri by noon of the second day without seeing | 


an Indian if we hadn’t camped over the first night. 

“Just after we had shoved out from shore on the 
morning of the day before we reached the Missouri, 
Gil Villemont sang out,— 


***Look over there, boys! We've got company!’ 





steer hard to keep the boat from the shore. Gil 
drawled this out in his slow, queer way, and Thad 
| and I promised to heed his suggestions. 

“In the meantime part of the Indians had crossed, 
| and now both squads of them were galloping down, 
! one on each side of the river, to reach some of the 





EXCITING 





time, and one of us must attend to the steering of the | 


from the fact that they evidently came from the | 


fur-bales in three different places, one at the stern, | 
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BOAT-RIDE. 


ute, and neither of us was wounded. As we passed ; 
below, we held a bale of skins at the back end of the 
boat, so as to stop shots from the rear. In a minute 
more we were out of reach. Gil laid the steering-oar 
out straight behind, and we swept along, swiftly, | 


down the centre channel. 


“As soon as we were fairly out of range on another 
broad stretch of water, we looked up to see what the 
Indians were doing. We rather hoped they would | 
now leave us alone after wasting so much ammuni- | 
tion; but we were disappointed, for they rode along | 


| the highlands, on each side, and swarmed beside us 


like two flocks of black buzzards hovering over a 
wounded buffalo. They knew there were more nar- 
rows ahead, and they evidently hoped that in some of 
them the current would not favor us as it had in the 
one we had just passed. 

“Well, after floating something more than five 
miles, we had another gauntlet to run, and here Gil 
had to raise his head and arms above his barricade, to 
give an extra sweep, so as to steer us out clear of a 
strong side-current, splitting off at a little island and 
runnin’ in sharp against the other bank. He could 
see ahead enough to tell what turn of the oar was 
needed; but as he was giving the sweep, an arrow 


struck the brim of his wool hat and the shaft ran 


clean through to the feathers. There it stuck. 
“‘T’ve got a new ornament to my head-dress,’ said 


| he, cool as you please, as he leaned back again be- 


tween his bales. 

“In a minute or two we were out of the reach of 
their arrows again, and runnin’ down-stream, between 
two lines of thick trees, that the water roared and 
swashed amongst with a noise that half-drowned the 
yells of the savages. And they did yell, fearfully, 
every time we passed them. 

“This was but a specimen of our experience for 
eight or ten hours that day. The rascals were loath 
to give us up; and hour after hour they followed on, 
swimmin’ the mouths of creeks, keeping well to 
the front, and shootin’ at us whenever there was the 
slightest chance of hitting the boat. 

“But they either got discouraged, or else short of 
ammunition at last; for a little before sundown they 
| pulled up, looked after us awhile, then set off on their 
return up stream. 

“We got up then and stretched our legs and exam- 
ined the boat and the furs. 

“More than fifty arrows were sticking in the planks 
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and into the buffalo-skins of the bales, and there were 
plenty of bullet-marks, too. It fairly looked as if the 
old scow had feathered out, the arrows were so thick. 
But I assure you we were glad to get off without any 
of them in our skins, Gil was nearly beat out; and I 


| took his place until about dark, when we shot out 


into the Missouri, then pulled across and camped on 
the other side, for supper. We went on, however, as 
soon as we had rested our cramped legs a little by 


| Walking about; and a week later we got down to 


Omaha, safe and sound, with over three thousand 
dollars’ worth of furs.” 

FRANK W. CALKINS. 
=e 
For the Companion, 

MAY. 


O May! thou hast the love of youth 
Imbosomed in thy spirit, given 

Like some diviner faith of heaven 

Betrothed to its eternal truth. 

. H. T. 


+r 
For the Companion, 


A ROYAL HAREM WEDDING. 


Spending the winter in Egypt a few years ago, I 
was enabled, through the courtesy of the wife of the 
French Ambassador, to enjoy the very unusual sight 
to American eyes of a royal harem wedding. 

The affair had been the talk of Cairo for weeks, 


| and all the ladies were on the qui vive to witness 
| something of the ceremonies, but as a traveller of a 


day, who had no official position, I had no hope. My 
delight may be imagined when the Baroness de —— 
invited me to accompany her. I at once inquired 
what wedding garment was necessary. She answered 
any dress that one would wear to a reception at home, 
but advised as much drapery as possible. I thought 
that was to conform to the Oriental style of flowing 
robes, but found out the reason before the evening 
was over. 

The actual marriage ceremony one does not sce, 
for no woman is permitted to see the face of any man, 
save her own husband and sons, so of course there 
can be no witnesses. This was a /éfe given in honor 
of the young Princess Fatmeh Alinem, the Khedive’s 
eldest daughter, on her marriage to Prince Toussoun 
Pacha, and was held at the Queen mother’s palace 
out on the lovely Shoubra Road, in the suburbs of 
Cairo. The grounds are surrounded by a high stone 
wall, at which I had often gazed with envious eyes, 
longing for a peep within. 

The carriage stopped at the great iron gates, before 
which stood a six-foot Nubian slave, black as the ace 
of spades, and clad from head to foot in white linen, 
which made him look ten degrees blacker. In his 
girdle was a long cimeter. He a profound 
salaam, with his hand on his heart, as he held open 
the door for us to enter. 

Through marble halls we passed into a richly fur- 
nished salon, where we found the white slaves of the 
harem reversing the American position. Half of 
these were dressed as men, and acted as ushers ; some 
were plainly attired, with red fez caps on their heads, 
and carrying swords in their hands; others wore the 
splendid military uniform of Turkish officers, and 
looked as I imagine Penthesileia’s soldiers did when 
they came to fight the Trojans. 

They led us into the second salon, 
groups of Admehs,—dancing girls,—in 
esque dress of red-and-orange striped skirts, with 
sandals bound around the ankles with parti-colored 
ribbons, performing the native dances to the music of 
their own castanets, which they held above their heads 
and shook, making a wild rhythm. 

Such lithe, graceful, supple creatures I have never 
seen. They seemed alive with motion. In other 
apartments they performed a sort of ballet, with 
wands, swords and bucklers, that, however, was only 
an imitation of the Jardin Mabille, and was nothing 
new. 


made 


where were 
their pictur- 


From the dancing-room we passed into an immense 
hall, or rather a series of halls, for they were divided 
by great columns richly carved, with portitres of 
crimson and gold hanging between them. These 
were now looped back, while crowds of gaily-dressed 
ladies passed and re-passed, making a brilliant scene. 

In the centre were spread long tables, filled with 
every kind of refreshments, prepared in Eastern and 
Western style. Music and song were unceasing, as 
the pretty slave-girls passed in and out among us, 
bearing trays of refreshments. 

Leaving the refreshment rooms, we were escorted 
into a magnificent room, capable of holding a thou- 
sand persons. It was draped in white satin and gold, 
and ornamented with orange blossoms and roses, and 
blazed with innumerable lamps of all colors. In the 
centre a fountain sent up, from the bell of a great 
silver lily,a spray of water, perfumed with attar of 
rose, that fell back with a musical tinkle into a mar- 
ble basin. 

The dazzling brilliancy of the dresses and orna- 
ments made a scene of splendor worthy of the Arabian 
Nights, and which can only be witnessed in the East. 

On a raised dais, at the upper end of the room, 
were three arm-chairs, covered with white satin, and 
embroidered with the letter “I,” for Ismail, in crim- 
son and gold. In the centre one was seated the Queen- 
mother, the grandmother of the bride, who, as is the 
custom in the East, was the head of the harem. 

The visitors were preceded by the armed slaves, and 
each presented by her name and title to the Queen, 
by a French lady in waiting. She inclined her head, 
and said a word of greeting in Arabic, to which I 
responded in French, for she understood that lan- 
guage, though she did not speak it. 

All the Khedive’s children, however, sons and 
daughters, have what may be called a liberal educa- 
tion. They write and speak French fivently, and un- 
derstand English. 

The presentation concluded, we were conducted to 
our seats, divans ranged around the walls and covered 
with rich silks, from which we looked on at the danc- 
ing and singing of a troupe of professionals engaged 
for the occasion. T suppose that lasted half an hour, 
which time I spent making the acquaintance of my 
neighbors, with whom I conversed in French, and 
learned many interesting bits of inside harem-life 
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I found them quick, intelligent and curious to 
know something of the wonderful Western coun- 
try, which is as unreal to them as the land of the 
Arabian Nights is to us. 

When the performance was toncluded, at a sign 
from the Queen, a distribution of gifts was made 
to the dancers, each one receiving presents of 
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which clanged behind us; and it all seemed so 
unreal that I felt as if I had been under an en- 
chanted spell. 

Little could any one dream that in a few short 
years the author of all this magnificence would 
be an exile in an obscure villa near Naples, for- 
eign troops occupying the citadel of Mehemet Ali, 





A 


ROYAL 


jewelry, cashmere shawls, ete. ‘The wife of each 
Bey and other dignitary invited to the féte had 
As the gifts 
were bestowed, the name of the donor was an 
nounced, and a chorus of thanks returned. 

Just then we heard a grand flourish of trumpets | 
from without, which fell into the softer strains of | 
the Arabic wedding-march. 


brought articles for that purpose. 


The bride was com- | 
ing. Each guest had come under the escort of the | 
Nubian eunuch of her household; these eunuchs | 
formed in a double line from the foot of the stair- 
case up the steps to the door of the salon, each 
holding a candelabrum filled with lighted wax 
candles of all colors. 

Through this avenue of bronze the bride passed, 
treading upon the carpet of cloth of gold that had 
been laid down for her, nothing less costly being 
deemed worthy to receive her royal footsteps. 
Dancing-girls, dressed in the livery of her hus- 
band’s house, preceded her, their costumes com- 
posed of blue and silver gauze, with orange flow- 
ers. 

Her ladies in waiting came next, with a dozen 
or more princesses of the blood royal. One must 
remember in considering the households of these 
astern potentates that each one has from three 
to six wives—Ismail had four. 

The mother of the bride walked immediately in 
front of her. The costume was from Worth; for 
the Eastern dress is being rapidly replaced by the 
Frankish, since the dual control has introduced 
French customs throughout Egypt. 

The dress was the richest white satin, with a 
tunic of point lace; the train, nearly six yards 
long, was carried by a beautifully-dressed white 
slave. ‘The bodice and the tunic 
looped with diamond aigrettes, beetles and butter- 


was covered 


flies, and on her head was a magnificent diadem, 


Her fingers blazed with jewels, and in her hand | 


she carried a large peacock fun studded with emer- 
alds. The value of her costume must have been 
something fabulous. She was a pretty, dark- 
eyed girl, about sixteen, with a complexion as 
fair as our mulattoes. 

We rose, as she advanced up the sa/on, moving 
slowly, waving her fan with a languid grace, with 
eyes cast down, showing her beautiful long curl- 
ing lashes. She half stopped at every step, to 
give us time to examine and admire. 

As she passed, fancifully-dressed girls, who 
were stationed on raised chairs behind the guests, 
showered on us from silver baskets small gold 
coins, struck off for the occasion, many of which, 


falling on the heads and garments of the ladies, | 


lodged in their hair and tunics. Now I found 
why the Baroness advised me to wear an abun- 
dance of drapery, and thanked her for the fore- 
thought, for I found, on going home, several of 
the pretty keepsakes in the puffs of my hair and 
the lace of my over-dress. 

The bride was conducted to her seat on the dais, 
where she received our congratulations, then, after 
an hour, returned to her own apartments, with the 
same state and ceremony as when she entered. 

That was the signal for the breaking-up of the 
company. The guests descended to the first sa/on, 


where refreshments were 


again served, and then 
withdrew to the garden, which, with its thousands 
of colored lights, presented a veritable fairy pic- 
The eunuch held open the great iron dovr, 


ture . 


HAR 


EM WEDDING. 


the country overrun by British soldiery, and its 
affairs under international arbitration. 





MAY. 


Sing to me, flowers; preach to me, skies; 
Ye landscapes, glitter in mine eyes; 
Whisper, ye deeps, your mysteries. 

Sigh to me, winds; ye forests, nod; 

Speak to me ever, thou flowery sod; 

Ye are mine—all mine—in the peace of God. 


i 
THE MODERN GREEKS. 


The anniversary of the independence of the 
Greek nation was celebrated at Athens on the 6th 
of April. The proceedings were quiet and un- 
eventful, the main features of the event being the 
religious observances. 

The fact is noteworthy, however, because the 
eyes of the European world have for several 
months been anxiously turned towards the little 
peninsula of classic heroes and ancient renown. 
Ever since the union of eastern Roumelia and 
Bulgaria, the jealous and ambitious Greeks have 
been restive. They have made busy military | 
preparations, and from week to week have threat- | 
ened to declare war against Turkey and cross the | 
frontier. 

The reason why the Greeks are so belligerent is, | 
that they assert that if Bulgaria is increased and | 
strengthened by obtaining fresh Turkish territory, | 
they ought to have more Turkish territory, too. 
They assert that certain portions of Turkey, which 
lie adjacent to the borders of Greece, are inhabited | 
by Greeks, and ought to be included in the Greek 
dominions. They say that they have not received | 
jall the territory which the Congress of Berl | 
promised them; and that if their Bulgarian rival 
is to be favored, they ought not to be left without 
a slice also. 

It seems at first sight surprising that a little | 
kingdom, whose area is less than that of our | 
| State of Maine alone, should be able to keep all | 
| the great powers of Europe agog with suspense, 
anxiety, and constant effort to keep it quiet for 
months together. 

But as a fact, Europe looks with special alarm | 
upon any disturbance which is threatened in the | 
Balkan peninsula. Such a disturbance is likely | 
at any time to embroil the powers in a great war, | 
since it tends to place Turkey and Constantinople 
in jeopardy. 

Greece is all the more dangerous to the peace of 
Europe, as the race which inhabits it inherits 
many of the bright, enterprising qualities of its 
renowned ancestry. The modern Greek is superior 
in intelligence, mental quickness, adroitness and 
warlike valor to either the Servian, the Bulgarian, 
| or the Turk. 

He is restless, ambitious, and full of impetuous 
ardor. He does not wish any of his neighbors to 
“‘vet ahead” of him. He regards himself as the 
true heir of the Turk in Europe, since what is 
now Turkey was once entirely under Grecian rule. 
He believes that he, rather than the Servian or 
Bulgarian, or even than the Russian or the Eng- 





lishman, is best fitted to rule as master on the | 


Bosphorus. 
The modern Greeks, indeed, are the finest speci- 


mens of physical strength and activity among the | mistake if a reasonable amount of public money | 





| of the fourth, of these classes. 


peoples of Southeastern Europe. They are de- | were to be devoted to making the army eflicient, 


scribed as ‘somewhat taller than the ancient | 
Greeks. Their forms are slender, faces thin, noses 
long and arched; and the long sweeping mous- 
tache which adorns their lips, and is the only 
beard the Greeks usually wear, gives them a bold, 
martial air.” 

While they are impetuous and excitable, they 
are, strange to say, one of the most temperate and 
moderate races in Europe in habits. They are 
proud of their descent, and bear themselves haugh- 
tily towards foreigners. They live a great deal in 
the open air, and the men spend most of their | 
time, not at their homes, but in the squares and 
bazaars. 

The modern Greek, therefore, is a singular | 
mixture of virtues and faults. But his character 
is such as to show us that he has not wholly lost 
those qualities which, in the remote olden time, 
made his ancestors so great in war, in government, 
in art, and in the finest and noblest individual 
culture. 

‘The Greek character and intelligence have great- 
ly improved during the half-century of independ- 
ence. The old-time lawlessness, shown in the 
brigandage which once ran riot in Greece, seems 
to be disappearing; and whatever the outcome of 
the present eagerness for war may be, it is not 
wholly impossible that the Greeks may one day | 
restore the ancient empire of their race on the | 
ruins of ‘Turkish dominion. 








ARBOR DAY. 


The trees we are planting, so thrifty and green, 

A hundred years hence will have gone to decay; 
Tho’ rosy-cheeked children now gladden the scene, 
They, too, will have faded like flowers of a day. 

We're planting for others. and glad that we can: 
Some planted for us who have long ago gone; 
For brief was their pilgrimage, life but a span; 
Our sun will soon set and eternity dawn, 
—G. 8, Bailey. 
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PUBLIC MONEY. 


Every government has a character peculiar to | 
itself, and that character may be discovered with | 
unerring certainty by a study of the manner in 
which it appropriates and expends its revenue. 
There are not many ways of deriving a public in- 
come. There may be taxes on property, incomes, | 
imports, exports, trades and products, but these 
nearly exhaust the list. 

The method of raising revenue is dictated not 
so much by choice as by necessity. Each gov- | 
ernment simply adopts that way, or that combi- | 
nation of ways, which results in bringing in the 
most money, with the least hardship to the people, 
and the smallest amount of complaint on their 
part. 

On the other hand, there are certain duties which 
all governments must discharge first, and until 
they are discharged, there is no opportunity for | 
choice in the expenditure of money. Thus the 
salaries of officers, the cost of administering jus- 
tice, the expense of making laws and provision 


} for interest by those States which are in debt, are 


all first claims, to be satisfied before any latitude 
is allowed for other classes of expenditure. 

But no government stops there. Here we see a 
country which devotes vast sums to the mainte- 
nance of an army; another country is lavish in 
its provision for a navy; a third is noted for its 
liberality to public schools; a fourth shows its 
enterprise by devoting public money to the con- 
struction of lines of railway, not because those 
roads are needed, but in order to develop the 
country. 

Russia is an example of the first, Great Britain 
of the second, Belgium of the third, and Canada 
Does not the 
character and the purpose of the respective gov- | 
ernments reveal itself unerringly in these facts ? 


Judged by this standard, what is the character | 


of our own governinent? In the first place, we 
do not spend much public money on an army or 
anavy. Even peaceful Holland, with less than a 
twelfth of the population of the United States, 
keeps more than twice as many men under arms 
at home as we do, beside another army as large 
as ours in the East Indies. 

Nor do we now give any aid whatever to rail- 
roads, or other enterprises of that class. Yet the 
amount of money spent by the United States for 
| other than the most necessary governmental ex- 
penses is enormous. 

For example, not only is the pension list larger 
than that of any other country, but we doubt if 
there are any three nations of the world which 
pay so much money annually for the support of 
disabled veterans as does this country. Again, 
only the United States and Canada, of all the 
governments of the world, treat the post-office as 
an object of expenditure. In every other case the 


rates being put so high that the expenses are 
more than covered. We treat the post-office as a 


something more than its own revenue. 

Once more, this government devotes a large part 
of its surplus to public works. It dredges out the 
harbors, clears and straightens the channels of 
rivers, lines the coast with lighthouses, and dots 
the land with small and useful public buildings. 

All this is well. It stamps the American nation 
as a peaceful and peace-loving people. But even 
| this admirable trait may be carried too far; and 
| not many far-sighted statesmen would deem it a 





| grown old in this limited circle. 


department is made to yield a revenue, the postage | 


public educator, for which we are willing to pay | 
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to building a few very powerful naval vessels, 
and to strengthening our coast defences. 
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THRUST INTO DANGER. 


“JT live,” said a gentleman lately, “in a town near 
New York, and go to my business there and return 
daily on the same line of railway. The train in the 
morning and afternoon is filled with girls from ten to 
eighteen years of age on their way to and from 
schools in the city. They usually belong to families 
of the educated, influential class, and at home are 
carefully guarded from vulgar or vicious companions. 
They are not so guarded on the cars, and the result is 
soon apparent. 

“For example: I remember, about five years ago, 
that a blushing little girl of fifteen was put one morn- 
ing on the train by her father; her books were in an 
embroidered bag, and her ticket ready in her porte- 
monnaie. It was evidently the first time she had made 
the journey alone. She sat timidly in one corner, her 
color coming and going when the conductor spoke to 
her. She was a picture of innocence and modesty. 

“After that, she came down every day on the same 
train. Ina day or two, I noticed that she was listen- 
ing to the chatter of the other school-girls, at first 
witha mixture of disgust and amazement on her shy 
face. Presently, as she became used to it, the disgust 
wore off, and she listened, smiling, to their absurd 
gossip and jokes. 

“In a week or two the conductor and brakeman rec 
ognized her as a familiar figure, and tipped their hats 
to her as she stepped on board. A little later they ex- 
changed good-morning and remarks about the weath- 
er. She apparently felt that civility required some an- 
swer. When, as weeks passed, the conductor, a young, 
vulgar fellow, stopped beside her seat to ask what was 
her school, and to make remarks on her text-books, 
the girl, though frightened and annoyed, did not know 
how to dismiss him. 

“Before the summer was over, she had lost much of 
her shyness and helplessness. She came alone to the 
train, jumped on board, and marched into the car like 
the others with an air of perfect sang-froid. The 
girl was not to blame. It was the natural effect of 
her daily journeys without protection. But the dewy 
bloom was fast going from the peach. 

“In a year that girl entered the carasif it belonged 
to her, laughing and joking loudly with the other 
girls and the train-hands. She had lost all interest for 
me, and I ceased to notice her. One day, however, 
about a year afterwards, the morning papers contained 
the account of the elopement of the daughter of 
Judge Blank with a man who turned out to be a pro- 
fessional gambler. ‘Their acquaintance,’ it was stated, 


| ‘began on the cars.’ 


“It was the shy little girl. She might yet be shy 
and innocent and happy, if her mother had not sub- 
jected her tothe risks of that unprotected journey. No 


; education can atone for the price paid for it in such 


exposure.” 
SC 


APING YOUTH. 


Two sisters, living in a small inland town, lately at- 
tracted the attention of an observant visitor. It was 
a college town, where young men and women under 
twenty held the dominant places in society. There 
was a constant succession of picnics, dances, and so- 
ciables, to which zest was given by numerous engage- 
ments and flirtations. The sisters in question had 
They were long 
past thirty, and were regarded by the younger women 
as hopeless old maids. 

One of them, Fanny, clung desperately to her lost 
youth. She was to be found at every ball or picnic, 


| dressed like a girl of fifteen, her hair arranged in 


childish ringlets, simpering, giggling and affecting a 
kittenish vivacity. She was left neglected on the 
back seats, turned into ridicule by girls and boys 
young enough to be her children, and drawn into flir- 
tations by beardless youths for the amusement of 
their companions. Yet this pitiable, contemptible 
creature was at heart a kind, practical woman, whose 
only fault was that she could not reconcile herself 
gracefully to her age and fate. 

Her sister, younger by two years, was a cheerful, 
sensible woman, whose dress, manner and pursuits 
belonged to middle age. She had a busy home life; 
she gave her spare time to the children in a neighbor- 
ing hospital; she had hosts of friends of her own 
class and age, who found her charming and lovable; 
the very young people who despised her sister gave 
her enthusiastic admiration. 

There are so many unmarried women in American 
| social life who are in danger of making the mistake 
of the elder sister, that the Companion may accom- 
plish a good purpose by holding up before them these 
two portraits from life. 

Let the neglected “old maid” remember that any 
situation in life can be made honorable and respected 
if we fill it with honorable duties and respect it our- 
selves. 


4 
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LOST TRIBES OF I RAEL. 


A proclamation was lately issued by the Ameer of 
Afghanistan which brings forward one of the most 
curious riddles in history: the disappearance of the 
ten lost tribes of Israel. Ethnologists and antiqua- 
rians have followed every trace of these vanished 
nations with the ardor of sleuth-hounds on a trail. 

There is hardly a race in Asia, Europe, or America 
that has not at some time been proved to be descended 
from the lost Israelites. Chief among these are the 
Chinese, the Mongol Tartars, the Japanese, the Cos- 
sacks, the Gypsies, and the American Indians. Even 
the Saxons, through whom bluff John Bull and Puri- 
tan New England got into the world, have had, and 
| still have, their supporters as to this mysterious claim. 
| A library of learned tomes has been written on this 
single question. 

The Afghans in featt.-e strongly resemble the He- 
brews, but they hold themselves aloof from the mod- 
ern Jews, of whom there are laize numbers in the 
kingdom. The Afghans call themselves Beni Melik 





| Talut, or Sons of Saul, and the legend of their origin 
is, that when David took possession of the throne of 
Saul, that King’s grandson Afghan, a giant in size 
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and strength, established himself in the mountains of 
Persia, and afterwards in the country now known as 
Afghanistan. 

Sir William Jones, the great antiquarian, examined 
the proofs of this story, and, it is said, gave it cred- 
ence. 

The Ameer’s recent claim is of interest to the He- 
brews and others who attempt to interpret the an- 
cient prophecies, as many of them hold the belief 
that the Hebrew race will all be gathered again into 
the Holy Land, and that immediately before this res- 
toration the ten lost tribes will be discovered, some- 
where in the neighborhood of Afghanistan. It is, in 
any case, a curious question, involving the descent of 
race through the most mysterious regions of history. 
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ROYAL VANITY. 


Among people distinguished by their fondness for 
dress Queen Elizabeth stands preéminent. To be sure, 
many another woman, both before and since the time 
of good Queen Bess, may have been afflicted: by an 
equal love for gewgaws, but without such an unlim- 
ited power of gratifying that fondness. 

The delight of Elizabeth was in jewels, and espe- 
cially pearls. She wore them wherever there was 
space on her garments to contain them; there were 
pearls about her forehead, and her throat, in her frills 
and laces, and even on her boots. 

In the Gazette of her day appeur occasionally ad- 
vertisements of this sort: 

‘Lost, from her Majesty’s back, a gold enamelled 
acorn. 

“Lost, from her Majesty’s hat, two ruby buttons.” 

In fact, so adorned was she that she shed jewels 
wherever she went. She was as critical and even 
impertinent in regard to other people’s appearance as 
she was solicitous in respect to her own. She objected 
to the length of beard worn by Fletcher, Bishop of 
London, and advised him to allow his whiskers to 
grow. 

Sir Matthew Arnley went to court in a fringed suit, 
and so gravely did her Majesty disapprove of the 
style of his garments that she actually spat upon him. 

Re fool’s wit has gone to rags!’ said she; and 

r Matthew shrugged his shoulders in impatience, 
auas ing only,— 

‘‘Heaven spare me from such gibery!” 

This royal martinet kept akeen eye upon the swords 
worn at court, and if they struck her as bein too 
long, she ordered them shortened. When the vain 
Queen grew old, she took to paint and rouge, and it 
was in connection with her foolish attempts at mak- 
ing herself look youthful that a spiteful trick was 
once played upon her. In these later days she avoided 
a sight of herself in the mirrors, preferring to remain | 
unconscious of the ravages time was making among | 
her charms; and one morning her waiting women 
cruelly rouged the tip of her long nose, so that she 
afterwards met her courtiers with this absurd blemish 
upon her face. Lord Bacon says of her at this period, 
“She imagined that people were much influenced by 
externals, and would be diverted by the glitter of her 
jewels from noticing the decay of her personal at- 
tractions.” 

It is only fair to remember, however, that although | 
her character was weighted by an enormous amount 
of vanity, this woman was possessed of a wonderful | 
intellect and a truly royal capacity for government. 
She may not have deserved all the flowery epithets 
applied to her by flattering courtiers, but she is worthy 
the admiration of all times. 





——_—_—_+or—_—_——_ 
INDIAN HISTORY. 


If we could only get at the facts of the history of 
savage tribes, it would be of interest to compare these 
with what is related as the fortune of most civilized 
nations. It is only in tradition that the history of the 
Indian lives, and only one version of the story is ever 
heard. Sometimes this is so true to nature that no 
room for doubt can be found. Suchis the following 
chapter from the annals of the Beaver tribe, which 
lives in the northern part of the British possessions. 

One day a young chief shot his arrow through a dog 
belonging to another brave. The brave revenged the 
death of his dog, and instantly a hundred bows were 
drawn. Ere night had fallen some eighty warriors 
lay dead around the camp, the pine woods rang with 
the lamentations of the women, the tribe had lost its 
bravest men. 

There was a temporary truce; the friends of the 
chief whose arrow had killed the dog yet numbered 
some sixty people; it was agreed that they should 
separate from the tribe, and seek their fortune in the 
vast wilderness lying to the south. 

In the night they began their march; sullenly their 

* brethren saw them depart never to return. They 
went their way by the shores of the Lesser Slave 
Lake, towards the great plains which were said to be 
far southward by the banks of the swift-rolling Sas- 
katchewan. 

The tribe Beavers never saw again this exiled band, 
but a hundred years later a Beaver Indian, who fol- 
lowed the fortunes of a white fur-hunter, found him- 
self in one of the forts of the Saskatchewan. Strange 
Indians were camped about the palisades; they were 
portions of the great Blackfeet tribe whose hunting- 
grounds lay south of the Saskatchewan. Among them 
were a few braves who, when they conversed to- 
gether, spoke a language different from that of the 
other Blackfeet; in this language the Beaver Indian 
recognized his own tongue. 
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RETORT COURTEOUS. 


Exciting as are the political contests of these days, 
they are mild in comparison with those which seventy- 
five years ago arrayed Federalists and Democrats 
against each other. 

The War of 1812 was strongly favored by the Dem- 
ocrats, and as strongly opposed by the Federalists. 
One of the incidents of the war was the famous Hart- 
ford Convention, which the Democrats denounced as 
“infamous.” 

Roger Minot Sherman and Calvin Goddard, 
had been members of the Convention, were 
talking with Judge Peters, a strong Democrat, and 
one of the United States District judges. The con- 


versation having drifted on the subject of the Con- 


who 
one day 


jand complexion, of the most approved manner of 


vention, Judge Peters said, half facetiously and half 
in earnest: 

“Well, gentlemen, if you had been tried before me 
for that matter, I would have hanged you both, not 
only without law and evidence, but, if need be, 
against both.” 

“That only proves your honor’s remarkable impar- 
tiality,” answered Sherman, making a low bow— 
“that you would decide our case on the same principle 
that you do the greater part of the cases which come 
before you.” 

—_———____~{ 9) 
SOCIETY BEAUX. 

From the very earliest ages, there have been people 
vain enough to be absorbed entirely in the amusement 
of dressing for show. Even among the severe Ro- 
mans, although not until riches and luxury had 
begun to destroy their sterner virtues, dandyism was 
very fashionable. The Roman exquisite wore a fine 
tunic, often of green silk; he curled his hair, painted, 
rouged, and wore a great variety of rings, ranging 
from light to heavy, according to the season. So de- 
sirous was he of a smooth skin, that even the hairs 
upon his legs were plucked out with little tweezers 
called volselle. 


The reign of Elizabeth was marked in England by 
increased bravery of attire, but the genuine coxcomb 
spirit was not in full swing until the Restoration, 
when Charles the Second’s cavaliers introduced every 
vanity they could import from the court of the French 
Louis the Fourteenth. 

At this period, a host of beaux sprang up, it being 
the time when the term was first used. A beau is 
literally a fop, who, as an authority remarks, is “a 
man of small understanding and much ostentation.” 
All these foolish celebrities, whose memory has been 
preserved by their devotion to dress, have much the 
same history. 

One of them, named Wilson, havi ing been dismissed 
from the army for cowardice, appeared in London 
with forty shillings, borrowed from a friend. Here, 
in a most mysterious manner, he suddenly became the 
hero of fashion. No one knew how he supported 
himself, but every one succumbed to rapt admiration 
of his clothes. 

Beau Fielding was known as the handsomest of his 
profession. He was intended for the bar, but havi ing 
yielded to most of the vices of London life, gave up 
all idea of earning an honest living, and dey oted him- 
self entirely to the adornment of his handsome per- 
son. 

The next on the list is Beau Edgeworth, who has 
come down to us through literature as the ‘‘prince of 
puppies.” The great man of the profession of fop- 
pery, however, was Beau Brummell, who, Lord Byron 
declared, was one of the three great men of the 
nineteenth century. The poet placed Brummell first, 
Napoleon second, and himself third! 

The list of beaux is a long one, the foregoing names 
being selected from a crowd of less famous ones. 
But they do not deserve very serious attention; men 
who spent their time in consideration of their hair 


making a bow, or winning enough gold at play to 
purchase their next ruffles, furnish more food for 
amusement than deep thought. 


ee. oo 
IN THE OLD WAY. 


There is an opinion prevalent among the drivers of 
Esquimaux dogs that no person can become an ex- 
| pert in this business unless he is able to imprecate 
| freely in at least three languages, and that one of 
these must be French. <A story is told which goes to 
confirm the correctness of this opinion, and it illus- 
| trates a most peculiar feature of dog-training. 
| 
| 
| 
| 


It is said that a high dignitary of the church was 
once making a winter tour through his missions in 

the Northwest. The driver, out of deference to his 
freight’s profession, abstained from the use of forci- 
ble language to his dogs, and the hauling was very 
indifferently performed. Soon the train came to the 
foot of a bluff, and notwithstanding all the efforts 
of the driver with whip and stick, the dogs were un- 
able to draw the sledge to the summit. 

“Oh,” said the church dignitary, “this is not at all 
so good a train of dogs as the one you drove last year; 
why, they are unable to pull me up this hill!” 

“No, monseigneur,”’ re plied the owner of the dogs; 

“but Iam driving them differently; if you will only 
permit me to drive them in the old way, you will see 
how easily they will pull the sledge to the top of this 
hill; they do not understand my new method.” 

“By all means, ”’ said the bishop, ‘drive them in the 
usual manner. 

Instantly there rang out a long string of “sacré 
chien,” “sacré diable,” and still other similar phrases. 

The effect upon the dogs was magical; the sledge flew 
to the summit; the progress of the Episcopal tour 
was undeniably expedited; anda practical exposition 
was given of the poet’s thought: 


“From seeming evil still educing good.” 
—~<@—___—__ 
OSTENTATIOUS ETIQUETTE, 

True politeness is always unassuming, but people 
who learn their manners from books of etiquette often 
make themselves ridiculous in attempting to show off 
their fancied superiority. Ata lunch in Washington 
recently a distinguished prelate sat next to a young 
lady who is spending her first winter in the capital. 
He was eating his ices with a spoon, when he was for 
a moment struck dumb by her remark, loud enough 
to be heard by others, “Oh, why don’t you use a fork? 
It isn’t polite to eat ices with a spoon.” 


When he had recovered his breath, he replied, in 
the softest and most amiable tone, ““My dear child, I 
am sorry it is not nice; but I was brought up to cat 
ices with a spoon, and unfortunately I am too old to 
forget.” 

A similar incident occurred at a dinner. An army 
officer of high rank, while engaged in an animated 
conversation with his vis-a-vis, inadvertently stuck a 
three-pronged fork into his oysters. The hostess im- 
mediately cried out, “O general, use the smaller fork.” 

From the grim look which settled upon the features 
of that warrior it might be fancied that he was pre- 
paring for a battle charge, but he said ne’er a word, 
and he did not tarry long after the dinner. 

Both the general and the prelate were probably 
aware, however, that they aol only neglected to ob- 
serve a mere caprice of fashionable society, and that 
they had not violated any law of genuine good- breed- 
ing. 


+ 
or 





DUTY DONE. 
Gail Hamilton reports this very comfortable senti- 


ment as expressed by a colored “uncle” whom she 
met in the South: 


‘Ain’ gwi’ pay no taxes dis yeah,” says he, smilin 
broadly back from his glistening teeth. “I pay fif’ 
cen’ urready fur to vote: an’ uv raise five chilP’n an’ 
six gran’chill’n. De one stannin’ back dyar, she’s 
one uv ’em, an’ I done nuff fer de State. 

“T airn las’ yeah sixty-five dollar. 
; money. Don’ seem’s I ought to work no mo’. 
*pears like "e go mighty quick. Ole 
‘Out 0’ coffee.” ‘W. aunt li'l m’lasses,’ 





| 


woman she say, 
ny’ somehow, I 


Dat’s a heap o’ | 
But | 


Leading medical authorities indorse Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla as the best blood medicine. (Ade. 





Spring medicine is a necessity for everybody. | 
Hood's Sarsaparilla is the best in the world. Try it. [Adr. 
——_—__—_——_ 
Thurber, Whyland & Co.’s Flavoring Extracts are 
noted for their undoubted purity and delicate flavor, 
combined with a strength unequalled by any other brand, 
Housekeepers should use no other, (Ade, 
——_ oe -- > 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe, after a residence of 
some years in Paris, and a thorough trial of foreign 
makes, wrote: “No one need to look abroad for a supe- 
rior article of Chocolate, in any of its preparations, to 
that which W. Baker & Co. manufacture.” (Adv, 
——_—_@—_—_—__ 
Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation for 
promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of the 
human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and 
rancid qualities of all animal preparations, such as 
bear's grease, &c., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extremely 
agreeable and cleanly. [Ade 
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For the Companion. 
FOR A TIN WEDDING. 


Though far away on your festal day, 
Be sure I shall step in, 

At least in song, rhe the throng 
Bearing its gifts of tin,— 


Friends and companions new and old, 
Neighbors, and near of kin, 

Hearts tried and true, all wishing you 
Long life and plenty of tin! 


Long life is good, but many conclude 
It isn’t worth a pin 

Without enough of the precious stuff 
We symbolize as tin. 


A quantum of bread, with maybe a spread 
Of butter, not too thin, 

Must be had somehow, but it can’t, you'll allow, 
Without a tribute of tin. 

So Pater Famil., who expects to fill 
The household barrel and bin 

With daily supplies, must endeavor likewise 
To line his till with tin. 


For leisure, culture, and cheerful days,— 
To take your ease in your inn, 
Cross lands and seas, and do things like these,— 


You certainly must have tin. 


To this, sometimes, we owe the rhymes 
Which needy poets spin; } 

And teachers will teach, and preachers will preach, | 
The better, I'm told, for tin. 


Genius must have its share; for even | 
Columbus, to begin | 

The grandest of trips, must furnish his ships | 
With good Castilian tin, 


And everyone knows what a flood of woes 
And troubles, up to the chin, 

Surely besets the mortal whose debts 
Are more than his store of tin. 





And alas for the proud, romantic youth 
Vho now-a-days would win 
A prudent bride, yet cannot provide 
Tie needful box of tin! 


The champion of his fellow-men, 
Your modern paladin, 

Must right their wrongs with the power that belongs 
Toa righteous use of tin, 


In short, whoever would be a man, 
And not a mere manikin, 

Through the thick of the fray must cleave his way 
With weapons of toil and tin, 


Yet, though it may load their shelves with gems, 
Their tables with terrapin, 
There's a rare bird which not even the rich 
Can catch in a cage of tin! 
And, O my friends! in the river of life 
Ave tishes of finer fin 
Than ever man took by hook or by crook, 
With a shining bait of tint! 


Lalmost envy the pious and poor 
Bare-footed capuchin, 

Who wanders about the world without 
The bothersome burden of tin, 





Good children, modest and well-behaved, 
Who never make any din; 

Good service, good sense and little pretence, 
In those who earn our ting 


Hope, happiness, —ah, so many things 
That are, or might have been! 

A heart of truth, and the dreams of youth, 
Cannot be bought with tin. 


Yet tin, as I say, is good in its 
And it causes me huge ¢ 

That | cannot be there to-ni 
Your festival of tin, 


way, 
rin 





x 
«ht to share 


But maybe there, in the mellow glare 
Of gas or of parafline, 

Amid the bright throngs, bringing flowers and songs, 
And treasures of glittering tin; | 


When the tales have been told, and the sober and old, 
And young folks all a-grin, | 

Have honored the lays of your poets in praise | 
Of the mystical feast of tin; | 

Some voice, ina pease of the songs and applause, | 
Of piano and violin, 

At just the right time, may ring tn this rhyme 
That I've set to the tinkle of tin. 


J. T. TROWBRIDGE. | 
+o — 


For the Companion. 


JENNY LIND’S MOTIVE. 


| squabble of tongues. 


Years ago we heard Jenny Lind sing in the | 
Messiah. She revealed, by her rendering of “I 
know that my Redeemer liveth,” the ability of 
song to interpret the sublimest of themes. 

She sang, ‘“Though worms destroy this body, 
yet in my flesh I shall see God,” with a tone 
and a phrasing that made the doctrine of the res- 
urrection luminous. 

“She must be a Christian,” we mused, as we 
went out from the concert hall, “else she could 
never have given these vivid expositions of faith 
in the Lord who rose again from the dead.” 

The musing of forty years ago was confirmed, 
the other day, by reading the reminiscences of the 
Rey. C. A. Wilkinson, the English chaplain to | 
the King of Hanover. He met Jenny Lind just | 
after she had signed her contract to sing in the 
United States. 

In the course of their conversation, she men- 
tioned the great ignorance of the lower classes in 
Stockholm, and their indifference to the education 
of their children. 

*T have,” she said, “determined to endow 
schools for these poor little children. My motive 
in going to America is to earn thirty-six thousand | 
pounds, which I intend to hand over to trustees, 
who will carry out my plans. 





“May I not, sir, hope for God’s blessing upon 
this work, undertaken for the lambs of Christ’s 
flock ? My daily prayer is that F may be spared 
three years, so that T may carry out my plans for 
my poor children in Stockholm. Is there any- 
thing in that prayer inconsistent with submission 
to the will of God ?” 

One morning, after a charity concert which she 
had given, the clergyman found her counting and 
sealing up the money received, preparatory to dis- 


| temperance, the same? 


| study before you are 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. | 


| tributing it among the poor. He began compli- 
menting her, but she cut him short by saying: 
“It is the only return I can make unto the good 


| Lord for the gift He has bestowed upon me, which | 


is the great joy of my life. I can only repay Him 
through the poor and the suffering. This I delight 
to do.” 

When Bishop Stanley, of Norwich, the father 
of Dean Stanley, was sneered at for receiving “a 
professional singer into the Episcopal palace,” the 
“professional” being Jenny Lind, he replied : 

‘*T always wish to honor virtue and talent 
wherever I may find them. As to my friendship 
with Jenny Lind, I have no hesitation in saying 
that I consider that I am the person benefited. 
For I never converse with her without feeling my- 
self a better man.” 

The chaplain says he endorses that compliment 
as the literal truth, for he himself never departed 
from her society without feeling himself a better 
man for having conversed with her. 

Her soul and heart seemed absorbed in the 
thought of obeying St. James’ rule: 
| ‘Pure religion and undefiled before God and the 
| Father is this, to visit the fatherless and widows 
|in their affliction, and to keep himself unspotted 
| from the world.” 





———__—_§49 pe 
COURT ETIQUETTE. 


Etiquette originally signified a small piece of paper 
affixed to a bag to indicate its contents, but it now 
denotes the conventional forms of demeanor required 
by good breeding, or prescribed by authority. This 
secondary meaning of the word arose, doubtless, 
from the custom of giving a ticket to each person 
taking a part in a state ceremonial, instructing him 
what to do and where to stand. 

“Order is heaven's first law,” and that justifies the 
observance of etiquette, especially where a crowd of 


men and women are to be kept decorous and deferen- 


tial. The aim of etiquette is to prevent social friction, 
by securing to every person his rights and place. 
Sometimes, even in the highest society, this purpose 
is obstructed by the difficulty of adjusting rival claims 
for precedence. 

When Victoria’s son, the Duke of Edinburgh, 
brought his Russian bride to London, the English 
Court was fluttered by her claim to take precedence 
over all the royal family, except the Queen and the 
Princess of Wales. 

She based her claim upon the fact that she was the 


daughter of an Emperor, while her sisters-in-law | 


and brothers-in-law were but children of a queen. 
Czar Alexander had to come to England to settle this 
vexatious question, which, as some one wittily said, 
was a squabble as to which lady should see the other’s 
back hair when leaving a room in procession. 

We republicans cannot smile at such petty disputes, 
seeing that among the grave questions which perplex 
each new administration is this vexatious one: What 
lady shall be escorted to dinner by the President? 

In Hanover, King Ernest forced his aristocratic 
— to take precedence according to military 
rank. Born counts and barons were obliged to be 
appointed to some military position, nominal or real, 
in order to have any rank at all. 

Even maids-of-honor held the military rank of 


major, and his Majesty’s English chaplain, who tells | 


the following story, held a similar rank. As wives 
took their places according to their husband’s rank, 
there was little squabbling for places at the old King’s 
receptions or balls. 

Sometimes, however, an ambitious woman, dissat- 
isfied with her location, would try to advance herself. 
But she always advanced to a fall. 

Ata court ball, the wife of the English Chaplain 
was assigned a place next below a lady whose hus- 
band had lately received his majority in the Guards. 
The chaplain’s wife was just above a certain countess, 
whose husband’s commission as major had been signed 
a few days after the chaplain’s. 

The countess, being displeased that she, a noble- 
man’s wife, had to stand below a parson’s wife, de- 
termined to secure a higher place in the line. 

Joining in the conversation, she wriggled herself 
up the line. 


terously turned into the place in the long row of 
ladies, above, instead of below, the chaplain’s wife. 

The House-Marshal marched down the line, scan- 
ning the ladies with a hawk’s eye, and taking the 
countess by the arm, led her to her proper place, amid 
the smiles of the company. 

The Marshal’s march down the line and re-arrange- 
ment of the ladies according to a list he held in his 
hand, was his usual cautious measure to prevent the 
After every lady had been 
placed, according to the military rank of her husband, 
the King entered, and, marching along with his fam- 
ily, saluted each one in turn. 


~~ 
YOUNG MEN IN RAILWAY OFFICES. 


Charles Francis Adams, Jr., recently delivered an 
address to the students of Harvard University on the 
subject of railroad management as a profession, and 
though he did not hold out any promise that the path- 
way of the “iron horse” would prove an easy route 
to fortune, he maintained that, at least, it was one in 
which industry, perseverance and ability would tell 
more quickly than in some other professions. 


There is an old saying of Napoleon that “Every 
private carries in his knapsack a marshal’s baton.” 
So here. There is no easy way to thorough and pro- 
ficient knowledge, but there is a way in which some 
may travel and acquire eminence. 

If we suppose a young man is deciding between 
the law and railroading, what should I say to him 
concerning his chances, ee industry, devotion, 

you enter any of the 

learned professions, it requires at least three years of 

»repared for practice, and two 

years longer before a fiving practice can be obtained. 

Tn all, five years will be consumed, during which time 
you will not earn a cent. 

Now, supposing a person, relying on his individual- 
ity, enters a railroad office. He is in the condition of 
the start of a cadet at West Point or Annapolis. His 
living is provided from the beginning. Perhaps he 
may not get more than fifty dollars a month at first, 


| but by the end of five years he will be as far advanced 


as the lawyer or physician. 

The beginning must be humble, however. “You 
will have to begin at the bottom,” Mr. Adams con- 
tinued, “and go forward step by step. 

“The father of a young gentleman came to me and 
asked me if there was an opening on railroading for 
his son. ‘Certainly,’ I said, ‘I will get him a position 
as brakeman on this road.’ The look on the father’s 
face was astudy. The offer was not taken, and yet I 
should think that turning a brake would be more en- 
joyable than driving a quill.” 

a that the beginner prefers the quill. Then 
most likely he will be placed in the finance depart- 
ment, and be compelled to sit on a tall stool with a 


: - pl 
| ledger before him, from nine in the morning to six at | the button of my jacket, till if it had had life, it | 


When the raps of the House-Marshal’s | 
baton announced the entrance of the King, she dex- 


night. The construction department is more agree- 
| able, for this is connected with out-door life and the 
camp; but here, too, there is ea se drudgery 
which must be looked for in every walk of life. 

The chief advantage, then, which Mr. Adams 
claimed for “railroading” was that it enabled the be 
ginner to earn something at the outset of his career 
instead of having to wait, as ip other professions. 





FOR FREEDOWM’S SAKE. 


Or where the ring-dove’s notes, sweet Summer's augur, 
Float from the hillsides o’er the Tennessee, 

Or by the James, or by the Chickamauga, 
Or where the gulf winds dip the sails alee, 


Or where the Schuylkill cleaves the vernal shadows, 
Or stretches far the commerce-gathering arms 

Of the broad Hudson, through the freshened meadows 
Of village rims and harvest-blooming farms, 


Where’er we meet the friends once fondly cherished, 
And hands all warm with old affection take, 

Breathe ye with love the names of those who perished 
And sleep in graves unknown, for Freedom's sake. 


STEALING A RIDE. 


“It is not often,” says a locomotive engineer, ‘‘that 
anybody tries to steal a ride on an engine, though I 
recollect one sturdy old tramp on the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad who would sometimes roost on the cow- 
catcher of my locomotive in the night, and so get a 
lift of fifteen or twenty miles out of Rochester before 
I knew he was there. And I once saw a horse—one 
of three which we accidentally ran into on the track 
—thrown bodily back over the cylinder, and up on 
the foot.board. The poor animal rode there for some 
little distance, then rolled off, with a frightful squeal, 
and went headlong down a rocky embankment. 


“Once out in Dakota, too,—that was after I had 
entered the service of the Northern Pacific Road,— 
three wild geese flew aboard of us one dark night. 
They were three from a flock which we startled out 
of a little lake, close beside the line, and I suppose 
they were bewildered by the headlight. We heard 
them squall, and then saw them flapping about under 
the guard, alongside the boiler. My fireman opened 
the window, and running out on the foot-board, se- 
cured one of them; the two others fell off. 

“But the most of an adventure in that line hap- 
ues to us late last fall, after my fireman and I had 

een transferred to the Western Division of the above 
mentioned road. It was on quite a cold, windy night. 
We were going along at good speed, with a heavy 
freight, through a tract of country where there were 
woods and a number of steep, high hills, around the 
base of which the railroad curves and winds its way. 

“I sat looking ahead, and Jim, the fireman, who 
had just been shovelling in coal, sat back on his cush- 
ion for a moment, and was looking out on his side of 
the engine. 

“Suddenly we had a glimpse of some dark object 
| directly before the engine, and felt a slight shock. 
“*What was that?’ Jim muttered. ‘D’ye see it?’ 
***Elk, perhaps,’ said I, ‘or a black-tail, or else may- 
| be a tussock, stump, or something, which the jar 
| brought down the bank.’ 

“*Well, I'm going forward to see what it was,’ 
Jim said, after a moment; and opening the window, 
| he went out on the foot-board. I didn’t pay much 
attention, but sat still, looking steadily ahead on my 
own side. 

“All at once T heard a clatter, and saw Jim come 
back head first and all standing into the cab, and cla 
| the screen to! He had lost his cap, and looked wild. 
| He seized a sledge out of the tool-box, and turned, 
| facing the window. 
| “What ails you, Jim?’ I called out. 

**Ails!’ he exclaimed. ‘Jest you look out here!’ 

“I left my seat and went to the side of the cab, and 
there on the foot-board caught sight of about the 
ugliest-looking brute I ever happened to see any- 
where! It was crouched down, its claws out clutch- 
| ing hold, its ears laid back, and its eyes regular balls 
of fire. 

“Jim first saw it down on the pilot, but when the 
creature saw him looking round the boiler-head, it 
jumped for him, and chased him back within a few 
feet of the cab window. The beast looked the picture 
of fright and fury. What freak had possessed it to 
jump on the cow-catcher is more than I can guess. 

“Steady, Jim!’ I said. ‘Ill wake him up!’ and I 
opened the whistle close beside him. 

“You should have seen that creature jump! He 
leaped into the air as if dynamite had been under 
him, and went clear of us out of sight into the road- 
bed. That was the last we saw of him that night. 

“But next day, when we came along on our return 
trip, I pulled up, ane we got down and looked around. 
What do you think we found? Well, sir, it was a big 
panther, or ‘lion,’ as they call them out this way, 
dead, down among some rocks forty or fifty feet from 
the rails. 
| ‘The train men hauled him out, and took him along 
| to show the other boys. They said that the creature 
weighed over two hundred pounds.” 


—_——__—_~@>—__—_ 
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HIS FIRST DECLAMATION. 


Most of the boy r@aders of the Companion can, 
from experience, appreciate the feelings of a young 
orator when he stands on a school platform toe give 
his first declamation. What a thrilling moment! 
And what uncomfortable emotions disturb the young 
orator’s mind! A contributor who never has forgot- 
| ten his agony under such trying circumstances thus 
describes that eventful experience : 

“I was thirteen years old, and was to make my 
début before a country lyceum, with that bombastic 
recitation called ‘Spartacus to the Gladiators.’ For 
weeks I had been in training. I had gone about my 
work roaring out the most blood-curdling of the sen- 
tences. I had recited the whole piece time and again 
in our barn, and before an admiring family circle in 
the evenings. The chief instruction I had received 
was to ‘speak up good and loud,’ and I was prepared 
to yell out all the defiant passages at the top of my 
voice. 





“When the eventful evening came, I made my ap- 
pearance with my red hair shiny and rank with bears’ 
oil; my boots well-tallowed; my first paper-collar, 
worn over a checked flannel shirt; and my handker- 
chief plentifully besprinkled with cinnamon-drops. 

“My grandmother said I ‘smelt beautifully.’ had 
| a new suit of home-made jeans, and never felt so 
smart before in all my life. 

“The schoolhouse in which the lyceum was held, 
| was packed to overflowing by the people of the neigh- 

borhood. I waited in anxious expectation for my 
name to be called. 
“At last I heard the important announcement, ‘A 
| Declamation; Spartacus to the Gladiators, by David 
Winterbottom.’ Starting nervously to my feet, I 
rushed upon the platform, leaving behind me an in- 
cense of cinnamon and bergamot, and after making a 
jerky bow, I screeched out,— 
“*Ye call me chief! and ye—ye—ye’—— 
“Pause. Silence in the audience. Not another 
| word could I remember. I bowed, and repeated,— 

**¥e call me chief; and—and’—— 

“Cold chills now began to run up and down my 
back. Perspiration stood thick on my brown face. I 
hitched nervously at my pantaloons’ leg and twisted 
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would have squealed. Long pause. Then I made 
another jerky bow, and in a husky voice began again. 

“*Ye call me chief; and—and—ye call me ehief— 
my ancestors—I killed a man—er—er—ye call me 
chief! and’—— 

“It was too much. The boys began to put their 
| hands over their mouths to prevent an outburst of 
|mirth. There was a long pause. I smiled a sickly 
| smile, and for the fifth time, tried again. 
| Ye call me chief—chief. Ye—call—me—chief’— 
And now, fairly broken up, I burst into a flood of 
tears and rushed from the platform and out of the 
door of the schoolhouse, amid the laughter of the 
| audience.” 


——<4@p—__—__—__ 


PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE. 


Example must go hand in hand with precept, if we 
expect men to heed our advice. Few persons are 
| gifted with such discrimination that they can separate 
| the preacher from his sermon. It is in vain for him 
| to say, “Do as I tell you, and not as I do,” for deeds 
are more influential over the average man than words. 
An anecdote associated with an English missionary 
and a Maori chief brings out the feebleness of words 
when not backed up by deeds. 

The Maori of New Zealand have been ruined physi- 
cally and demoralized in character by drink. The 
missionaries went among them and subdued their 
savageness.. The way thus opened was soon travelled 
by the whiskey-trader. The appetite for drink was 
created, and though the missionaries fought it, they 
lost the battle. 


They fought at a great a ner ge for a majority 
of them were not themselves total abstainers, and 
the Maori could not distinguish between the use and 
the abuse of drink. 

Tokoi, a Maori chief, was brave, true, honest, but 
he could not resist rum. He was the intimate friend 
of the English missionary, who many times was 
grieved by finding the chief drunk. 

“Tokoi,” he said to him at last, “I love you much, 
you good man. Don’t drink fire-water. If you do, 
you will lose property, you will lose your character, 
you will lose your health and in the end your life. 
| Nay, Tokoi, worse than that, you will lose your im- 
| mortal soul.” 

Tokoi listened, went away, and for months the 
missionary saw nothing of him. But he was not far 
off; he knew the missionary’s habit, and was biding 
his own time for a reply. 

One stormy night, the missionary came home 
drenched and shivering. After putting on dry clothes, 
he thought he would make sure of escaping cold by 
drinking a glass of whiskey-punch. 

Just as he had compounded it, the door opened and 
the tattooed face of Tokoi looked in. 

“Little father,” said he, entering, “don’t drink fire- 
water. If you drink fire-water, little father, you will 
lose your property, character, and your health. Per- 
haps you will lose your life. Nay, little father, you 
will lose—but that shall not be. Your immortal soul 
is more precious than mine. The drink will hurt me 
less than it will hurt you. To save your soul, I will 
drink the fire-water myself.” And he did. 
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JAPANESE BOAT LIFE. 


In Poland some families are born and die in salt 
|mines, without ever living above ground, and in 
| Japan some are born and die the same way on boats 
without ever living on shore. 


“One of the most interesting features of Japanese 
life to me,”’ says a recent traveller there, “was the 
manner of living in the boats and junks, thousands 
of which frequent every bay along the coast. The 
awkward junks always belong to the members of one 
| family, and usually every branch of the family, old 

and young, live on board. 

“The smaller sailboats are made like a narrow flat- 
boat, and the sail (they never have but one) is placed 

, Very near the stern, and extends from the mast about 
the same distance in either direction; é. e., the mast 
runs in the middle of the sail when it is spread. 

“In these little boats men are born and die, without 
ever having an abiding-place on shore. Women and 
all are nearly naked, except in rains, when they put 
on layers of fringy straw mats, which give them the 
appearance of being thatched. At night, if in harbor, 
they bend poles over the boat from side to side in the 

| shape of a bow, and cover them with this straw— 
| water-tight straw—and go to sleep all together, like 
a lot of pigs. 

“A child three years old can swim like a fish; and 
often children who will not learn of their own accord 
are repeatedly thrown overboard until they become 
expert swimmers. In the harbors children seem to 
be perpetually tumbling overboard, but the mothers 
deliberately pick them out of the water, and, cuffing 
them a little, go on with their work. It is really 
astonishing at what age these boys and girls will 
learn to scull a boat. 

“T have seen a boat twenty feet long most adroitly 
managed by three children, all under seven years of 
age. Iam told that, notwithstanding their aptness at 
swimming, many boatmen get drowned, for no boat 
ever goes to another’s aid, nor will any boatman save 
another from drowning, because, as he says, it is all 
| fate, and he who interferes with fate will be severely 
| punished in some way. Besides this, the saving of 
|a@ boatman’s life only keeps a chafing soul so much 
longer in purgatory, when it ought to be released by 
the death of the sailor which the gods, by fate, seem 
to have selected for the purpose.” 





—— 
LAUGHING AT THE TEACHER. 


The adage, “It’s easier said than done,” is only a 
variation on what we are constantly observing in life 
of the difference between theory and practice. We 
may be fully equipped with a theory, and ever ready 
glibly to expound it, though when the occasion arises 
for putting it into practice we forget all about it. 


The teacher of chemistry in a large public school 
was speaking to his class of the properties of a particu. 
lar acid. In one hand he held a glass vessel filled with 
the acid in question; in the other he held a stick of 
chalk with which he had just been writing a chemical 
formula on the blackboard. 

“By the way,” he said, addressing his class, “I 
may remark here, that should any of you by accident 
spill any of this acid on your hands, I should advise 
you not to give way to the very natural impulse to rub 
it off with your pocket-handkerchief. Take a piece of 
chalk instantly, and rub it over the wet surface, and 
the chalk will neutralize the effects of the acid.” 

Just then, by an accidental movement, he spilled 
the acid on his own hand. Quick as a shot he dropped 
the piece of chalk which he held in his hand, pulled 
out his enn, and began rubbing the 
injured hand vigorously. 

Sverybody who was present laughed at this unex- 
pected application of theoretical knowledge; and 
after a bewildered glance round the room the teacher 
laughed too. 

The demonstration of the difference between theo- 
retical knowledge and practical efficiency was com- 
plete. 

-————--— +o 


A LADY met two lovely little girls of about the 
same size and apparently the same age. 

“Good-morning, little girls. Are you twins?” 

The brown-headed one turned, indignantly, and re 





ied.— 
“No’m; we’re bofe girls.”— Des Moines Mail. 
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_THE YOUTHS 


them, to tell the truth, with red mittens on, warm 
cloaks, and fur caps or hoods. 

It was rather dreary work, and they had to run 
| to keep warm, but in the woods the wind was not | 
as cold, and they found a few forlorn flowers, that 
looked as though they wished they hadn’t come 
out. In half an hour the children had had enough 
of picking flowers, and were glad to get back to 
the house again. 

There they had better times, after they were 
warm. 

The boys played games, while the girls made 
two wreaths, one for the May-Queen, and one for 
the May-pole, which Ben had set up on the lawn. 

More of the invited ones came, and all were as 
hungry as bears when, at nine o’clock, they were 
called to breakfast. 

It was well Mrs. Lee had good sense of her own, 
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For the Companion. 
THE MONTH OF MAY. 


Do you see the sunlight streaming 

O’er the waters, rippling, beaming, 
Of the bay— 

On the rivulet and fountain, 

On the valley and the mountain 
Far away? 








something else that cold morning. 


COMPANION. 


for though there was plenty of cake and ice- | 
cream, she knew those boys and girls would want | 
So there were 
baked potatoes, ham and eggs, hot coffee and rolls, | 
for all who wished, and no one refused, not even 
Fanny. 

After breakfast they chose the May-Queen- 
Fanny, of course. Gerty Vane sulked because 
she wasn’t chosen, with her golden curls, and the 
Morris girls said, “nobody ever heard of a dark- | 
complected May-Queen, and they shouldn't go out 
and dance around the May-pole!” 

And finally, none of them went, for a cold rain 
came on that lasted till nearly noon. When it 
cleared off, the guests went home through the 
mud, and Fanny went up to her room, took off 
her wreath, lay down on the bed, and cried her- 
self to sleep. M. C. W. B. 
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_NUTS TO CRACK } 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
a 
PUZZLE. 
My whole departs with spring-time hence, 
*Tis the loveliest of words; 
It means the most delicious scents 
And the warbling of the 





Do you hear the bluebird sing- cal birds. ; 
A lis full of wood and wayside 
ing nani : 
ee ss owers, 
And the robin’s wood - call Caressed and coaxed by sun 
ringing and showers. 


All the day ? 
And the honey-gatherers com- 


ing 
With a humming, humming, 
humming, 


As they stray 
*Mid the tender wild flowers 
growing, 
In their pink and purple glow 
ing 
Bright and gay ? 
See the children tripping after, 


Hear their merry, merry 
laughter 
At their play; 
Hear the gladsome chorus 


swelling, 
Hear their happy voices telling 
It is May. 
SYDNEY DAYRE. 
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For the Companion. 
THE MAY-PARTY. 


May-day was coming, and 
Fanny Lee was in a twitter 
of excitement. Ever since 
the summer before, when 
Aunt Elinor from Florida 
told her about the delightful 
Southern May-parties, Fan- 
ny had been bent upon havy- 
ing one herself. For May- 
day was also her birthday. 

“But, my dear,” her 
mother had said, over and 
over again, “you must re- 
member our climate is very 
different from Aunt Elin- 
ors.” 

“T know it’s different, and 
we couldn’t all expect to 
wear wreaths, as they do 
down there, but of course 
we could find flowers enough 
for a wreath for the May- 
Queen.” 

Finally Mrs. Lee thought 
best to let Fanny have her 
own way, so the invitations 
were written, and sent to 
about forty girls and boys. 
They read like this : 

“Miss Fanny Lee requests 
the pleasure of your com- 
pany at her May-party, to 
go for flowers at 6 A. M. 
Breakfast will be served at 
9, after which will be the 
choosing and crowning of 
the May-Queen and dancing 
around the May-pole.” 

“What are you going to 
have for your May -day 
breakfast, Fanny?” asked 
big brother Ben. ‘“Codfish 
and taters ?” 

*“O Ben Lee, how horrid! 
I’m going to have a real 
party breakfast, just like 
those Aunt Elinor told of, 
though probably not out- 
doors. Cake and ice-cream, 
and cold meats, and bou- 
quets, and custards”. 

*Do have ham and eggs !” 

‘And jellies, and fancy 
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Beheaded, ’tis a token true 
Of full and free assent; 
And this curtailed will show 
to you 
The first in argument. 
Reverse my whole and in the 
ground, 
A root that’s used for food, ’tis 
found. 


ANNA M. PRATT. 


2. 


PECULIAR ACROSTIC. 
The cross-words consist of 
the same number of letters. 


1. A Roman Catholic ser- 
vice celebrated with the sing- 
ing of the choristers. 

2. Instructed. 

3. Wanting strength of body 
or mind. 

4. One who lives near. 

5. That may be touched. 

6. Relating to the zodiac. 

7. Exhilarates. 

8. A little hawk. 

9. To deprive of an essential 
part. 

10. A writer of history digest- 
ed.into years. 

11. Relating to a fair or mar. 
ket, or to the ninth day. 


The first line, read down, 
will give the name of a distin. 
ruished general who died on 
May 1, 1880. The fifth line, 
read in the same manner, will 
give the name of an Italian 
historian who was born on 
May 38, 1469. 

CYRIL DEANE. 


3. 
ANAGRAMATICAL CHARADE. 


The couplets rhyme. The 
omitted words are all formed 
from the four words omitted 
in the fourteenth line. 


*Tis May-day in London! Hur- 
rah! and hurrah! 

And here come the chimney- 
sweeps. Look there! **! **! 

One, two, three, four, five,— 
in their dresses so queer; 

And with them a lassie in glit- 
tering * ***, 

All covered with 
dress and on ** 

How can she be willing such 
garments to wear? 


spangles on 
**, 


They pause here and there, 
where’er it may **** **, 
And to drum-and-tife music, 

they one and all dance. 


And with them another,—a 
figure so queer! 

At the sight of his dancing the 
crowds raise a *****, 


‘Tis a frame trimmed with 
herbs and flowers quite ****, 

At its top waves a flag ’gainst 
the grey London sky. 


One dances within, though he 
cannot be seen. 

The name which he goes by is, 
RRR KK KKK KKK 





But lest you can’t guess it,— 
my first, I will say, 

Will draw off high boots. Just 
try it, I pray. 

My second, the last 
doubled, would be 

An old-time hotel. 
is just * **, 


My fourth in the country is 
everywhere seen. 
Tis the clothing of 
of summer,—fair 


letter 
My third 


spring and 
KKK 


LILIAN PAYSON. 


Answers to Puzzles 
April 15th. 


in 








biscuit, and jumbles, and 
crullers, and things”. 

“Oh, do have hash and hot coffee!” interrupted 
Ben again, and Fanny tried to box his ears. 

May-morning came, cold and gray. Fanny was 
up and dressed by five o’clock, her garnet merino 
newly trimmed with iace, to look as airy as possi- 
ble. 

Six o’clock came, and not a guest. Fanny 
waited impatiently in her summer hat and sack, | 
and kid gloves. They began to drop in slowly, | 
with red noses and cold fingers, and were glad to 
huddle around the coal stove. 

“The Adams girls aren’t coming till eight | 
o’clock,” said Gerty Vane. ‘Their mother said | 
they shouldn’t go after flowers this cold morning.” | 





For the Companion. 
BUNN’S MAY-BASKET. 
“T wish I'd have a May-basket!” said Bunn. 


| She looked out at the open door. 





rolling prairie. 
A tear slid down Bunn’s cheek. 
back home again,” she said. 
out here all alone, ’thout any May-baskets !” 
The very next night, which was May-night, 
there came a rap at the door. 
called mamma. 





‘““Mayhbe it’s a May-basket.” 
| 


by seven o’clock not more than half the guests | 


little company set out for May-flowers, most of | not much bigger than a squirrel. 


There wasn’t 
a house nor a tree in sight—nothing but green, 


“T wish I was 
“T feel so miser’ble 


“Hurry, Bunn!” 


There was no one to be seen but papa, coming 
Probably some other mothers said the same, for | with a pail of water, but on the doorstep Bunn 
saw a little box, with slats across the top. She 
had come. Fanny wisely went and put on her | peeped in, and there was a little creature, with very 
winter cloak and cap, and woollen gloves, and the | bright eyes and a coat of reddish gray, soft fur, 





“Q-oh! is it a squirrel, mamma ?” cried Bunn. 
“O mamma, what is it ?” 

For Bunn had never happened to see a prairie- 
dog, though a few miles to the west of her home 
there was a city full of them—a dog city. 

“Ask your father what it is,” laughed mam- 
ma. 

There were no more dull hours for Bunn, for 
awhile. She fed and handled her funny pet from 
morning till night. Papa named him ‘Tobias 
Jackson,” and Bunn called him “Toby,” for short. 

One day she took him out of doors to play with 
her, though papa said maybe he would run 
away. 

And he did. Poor little Bunn refused to be 
comforted for a long, long time. 

“T'll get you another,” said papa. 

“But he wouldn’t be my Toby,” said Bunn, 
with a sigh. 





A. C. 





1. Burden (burr-den). 


2. 1. Never put off till to-morrow what you can do 
to-day. 

2. Never trouble another for what you can do your- 
self. 
3. Never spend your money before you have it. 

4. Never buy what you do not want because it is 
cheap; it will be dear to you. 

5. Pride costs us more than hunger, thirst and cold. 

6. We never repent of having eaten too little. 

7. Nothing is troublesome that we do willingly. 

8. How much pain have cost us the evils that have 
never happened. 

9. Take things always by their smooth handle. 

10. When angry, count ten before you speak; if very 
angry, a hundred. 


3. ALABAMA 
LAUREL 
ARENA 
BomB 
ARA 
M 
A 
4. Ist=cull ) 
2d =o Culloden. 
3d =den 
The Pretender (Charles Edward). 
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The Subscription Price of the COMPANION is 
@1.75 a year, payment in advance, NEW SUB- 


SCRIPTIONS can commence at any time during the 





mpanion is sent to subscribers until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the Publishers for its dis- 
continuance, and all payment of arrearages is made, 
as required by law. 

Payment for the Companion, when se mt by —— 
‘should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks 


Drafts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRo- 
CURED, send the money ina Registered Letter. All 
| cope sters are required to register letters when- 
‘ver requested to do so, 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 


almost sure to wear a hole through the 
and be lost, or else it is stolen, 
silver to us in a letter must 
responsibility. 

Renewals, -Three weeks ae required after receip of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper can be changed, 

Discontinuances, — Remember that the Publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. Re- 
turning your paper will not enable us to discontinue 
if, as we cannot tind your naaie on our books unless 
your Post-oflice address is g n. 

Always give the " f the Post-oflice to which | 
your paper r mune cannot be found on | 
our bool 

The Date against your 
your paper shows 
paid, 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
vapers are held responsible until art ages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be d tinued. 

Letters to Ma ublishe ra should be addressed to PER- | 
RY MASON & (fF Youtl’s Companion, Boston, 


envelope 
Persons who send 
do it on their own 









name on the margin of 
to what time your subscription is 





Mass. 





For the Companion. 
BALDNESS. 


The cause of the falling out of the hair is not fully 
understood. In most cases it is doubtless due to some 
failure in the nutrition of the follicles. In the 
aged it connects with the feebleness that characterizes 
the functions of the skin generally. 
much to do with it, as it has with 


hair 


Heredity has 
all the bodily fune 
Individuals in some families be- 
come bald early in life from generation to generation. 


tions and organs. 


Coarse hair seems to have more vigor than fine. 
It is well known that violent eimotions sometimes 
suddenly blanch the hair, 


the cerebral nerve (the tropic 


centre, so called), which controls the nourishment of 
the hair, being affected by the shock. Fright has caused 
a rapid and almost immediate falling off of the hair. 
Cases are on record of persons apparently in vigor- 
ous health whose heads, faces and bodies have become 
absolutely bare. ‘There 
The fault was doubtless 
brain, but what it was, no one can certainly say. 
When the , there is often a connec- 
tion between this condition and baldness, 


Was ho cuuse,. 


at the nutritive centre in the 


appreciable 


head is seurfy 
It is found 


that the seurf mixed with vaseline and applied to the 


hair of an animal causes a baldness of the part. In 
such eases the cause is probably a microseopie vege- 


table 
same hair-brush. 


parasite. Two persons should never use the 

There is little doubt that barbers 
have thus communicated baldness from one patron to 
another. 

There is a form of baldness in which the hair sud- 
denly begins to fall out ina small round spot, which 
gradually increases in area, the hair near the edge of 
the circle being brittle, and more or less broken. This 
has been proved to be due to vegetable organisms, 
which the microscope has detected within the hair- 
tubes. 


It is probable that coverings which heat the head | 


may result in loss of hair. But the effect is doubtless 
due to subsequent chilling of the surface, just as a | 
severe cold or inflammatory rheumatism may result 
from sudden cooling of the heated body. The main 
remedy against premature baldness is the application 
of mild stimulating washes and tonics. 


> 


THE BIELAN METEORS. 

In 1826, Biela discovered a comet that was found to 
have a period of six years and eight months. At the 
two succeeding returns, in 1832 and 1839, the comet 
Was not ina position to be seen; but in 1845, it re- 
turned on time. 

A remarkable event then occurred. The comet 
separated into two parts, and the twin-comets trav- 

Hed side by side until they became invisible. In 1852, 
the twin-comets returned once eagerly 
followed while visible, and have never since been 


more, were 
seen. Tn 1850 and 1805, there was no trace of them. 

In Is72, when the 
conditions for seeing 


comet was again due, and the 
it were unusually favorable, an- 
other remarkable event occurred. The earth crosses 
this comet's orbit on the 


that night, 


27th of November, and, on 
there was a brilliant shower of meteors, 
evidently consisting of the débris of the lost comet. 


osition was unfavorable, and 
no traces of it were observed. But on the 27th of 
November, 1885, when the earth crossed the comet's 
orbit, a brilliant meteoric shower occurred, precisely 
at the time predicted. It was extensively observed in 
this country, and gave abundant proof that the re- 
mains of Biela’s comet are still in existence. 

The display, in the clearer atmosphere of southern 
Europe, Was profuse, and superb in character. Sev 
eral observers have given results in Nature. In Mon 
cealieri, thirty-nine thousand meteors were counted by 
four observers from six to ten o'clock. Masses of 
stars seemed to rain from all parts of the heavens. 
The motion was slow, and the color reddish. Many 
of them were larger than stars of the first magnitude 
and followed by luminous trains. 

In Beyrout, Syria, two observers counted five hun- 
dred and twenty-five a minute. 


In 187), the comet's } 
o 


A few were larger 
than Venus, but most of them were small. Nearly 


all had bluish-white 
a few seconds. 

In Constantinople, the stars fell in great numbers, 
with 2 movement more like that of large flakes of 
snow falling gently through the air than that of 
shooting-stars. Near the Straits of Gibraltar, an ob- 
server compares the display to a huge umbrella, the 


or reddish trains, remaining but 
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| constellation Andromeda—the radiant point for the 
Bielan meteors—being taken for the point or apex 
of the umbrella, and the shooting-stars for the ribs. 


es 
“MOOSE THAT WALKS.” 


One will often hear the remark that it takes two to 
make a bargain. This may be true of civilized men; 
but here is a story of an Indian who knew how to 
| conclude a trade alone by himself. For an instance 
| of genuine native honesty, unstudied and untaught, 
commend us to “Moose That Walks.” An Indian 
with this peculiar name—*Moose That Walks’’—ar- 
rived at Hudson’s Hope early in spring. He was 
sorely in want of gunpowder and shot, for it was the 
season when the beaver leave their winter houses, 
and when it is easy to shoot them. So he carried his 
| thirty muarten-skins to the fort to barter them for 
| shot, powder and tobacco. 





| There was no person at the Hope. The. dwelling- 
| house was closed, the store shut up, and the man in 
| charge had not yet come up from St. John’s. Now 
>| what was to be done? Inside that wooden house 
were all the articles that the walking moose needed. 
There was a whole keg of powder; there were bags 
of shot and tobacco—there was as much as the 
“moose” could smoke in his whole life. 
| Through the window the moose could see some of 
these much-needed things, as well as red flannel shirts, 
and three or four guns, and the spotted cotton hand- 
kerchiefs, each worth a sable skin at one end of the 
fur trade, half a sixpence at the other. There was 
tea, too—tea, that magic medicine before which life’s 
cares vanish like snows in spring sunshine. 

The moose sat down to think of all these things, 
but thinking only made matters worse. He was short 
of ammunition, therefore he had no food, and to 
think of food when one is half-starved is an unsatis- 
factory business. It is true that “the moose that 
walks” had only to walk in through that window, and 
help himself till he was tired. “But no, that would 
} not do. 
| After waiting two days, “the moose that walks” de- 
| termined to set off for St. John’s, two days’ travel. 
| 
} 
| 


He set out, but his heart failed him, and he turned 
back again. 

At last, on the fourth day he entered the window, 
leaving outside his comrade, to whom he jealously de- 
nied admission. Then he took from the cask of pow- 
der three skins’ worth, from the tobacco four skins’ 
worth, from the shot the same; and sticking the req- 
uisite number of martensin the powder-cask and the 
shot-bag and the tobacco-case, he hung up the re- 
maining skins on a nail to the credit of his account, 
and departed—an honest man, if he was an Indian— 
from this El Dorado, this Bank of England of the 
red man in the wilderness. 


ae 
A HURRY. 


| The unbecoming haste shown by some widowed 
persons to find a second wife or husband is rather 
amusingly illustrated in the following story. <A capa- 
ble and well-behaved Irish servant-girl asked permis- 
sion of her mistress to attend a wake. Her request 
was granted. 


IN 


A short time after, she presented herself before the 
lady of the house, with the announcement,— 

“Sure, ma’am, I’m goin’ ter lave ye!” 

“Are you, Bridget? I’m very sorry. Has anything 
taken place in the house that has displeased you?” 

“Displazed is it, ma’am? Nivera bit! Id be glad 
to wurrick fur ye all me days, but—but—I ixpect to 
be married, ma’am.” 

“Indeed?” 

“Yis, ma'am. I'm goin’ ter marry the hoosband of 
| the carpse where I attinded the funeral. Sure, an’ 
| he fellin love wid me that same day, he did; because 
he said I waz jist the loife of the wake!” 

“T wouldn't trust a man who could forget his dead 
wife so soon as that, Bridget.”’ 

“Wouldn’t ve, ma’am? Faith, an’ 


| perhaps yer 
| right. An’ as I think of it, nayther will I—fur sure 
an’ he’d say the same thing to soom other woman at 


me own funer’l!” 
om —~—____—- 


SATIRICAL. 


A lawyer cannot always trust his witnesses with 
impunity, any more than they can him. A colored 
man once sued a neighbor for damages for the loss of 
his dog, that the neighbor had killed. The defendant 
wished to prove that the dog was a worthless cur, for 
| Whose destruction no damages ought to be recovered. 


| The attorney for the defence called one Sam Parker 
| feolored] to the witness-stand, whereupon the follow- 
| ing conversation ensued : 
“Sam, did you know this dog that was killed by 
Mr. Jones?” 

“Yessah, I war pussonally acquainted wid dat dog. a 

“Well, tell the jury what kind of a dog he was.’ 

“He war a big yaller dog.” 

“What was he good for?” 

“Well, he wouldn’t hunt, an’ he wouldn’t do no 
gyard duty; he jes’ lay round an’ eat. Dat make ’em 
call ’im wat dey did.” 

“Yes. Well, what did they call him?” 

“Well, sah, I don’t want ter hurt yer feelin’s, sah, 
an’ Lis mighty sorry you ax me dat, sah, but er fack 
is, dey call ’im ‘Lawyer,’ sah.”’ 


——_—————— 
CONSIDERATE, 


The pride of woman over a new bonnet is proverb- 
ial, but most men are not so considerate of the fact as 
the judge in a police court in the following story. A 
clear and simple case had been tried before him, and 
his Honor was about to give his decision, when he 
noticed a daughter of one of the parties and asked 
her to come forward and be sworn. 





Afterwards, at the dinner-table, one of the lawyers 
asked if it was necessary for that young lady to tes- 
tify. 

“Not in the least,” replied the judge, with a sar- 
donic smile, “‘not in the least; but I saw she had a 
| new bonnet, and feeling in an amiable mood, I con- 
cluded to let her have a chance to show it.” 

Most women would prefer to allow a bonnet to dwell 
in — urity, rather than appear upon the witness- 
stanc 


—— 
BLARNEY. 


An Irishman’s “blarney” does not always conceal 
his motives. A wide-awake Hibernian was alarmed at 
rumors that he had heard, declaring that a bank was 
likely to shut its doors and stop payment. He had 
three twenty-dollar bills of the bank, and immediately 
hurried with them to the teller, and asked to have 
them changed for gold. 


“Why, those bills are better than the specie,” said 
| the teller, who dreaded a “run.’ 

“Better? To be sure! And isn’t it becoz I wanted 
ve to have the bist that I’m stoopin’ to take the gowld 
instid, me darlint?” 

] a 
| AN old lady hearing that a kindergarten was to be 
established in her town, said, emphatically, “Well, 
| they'll never make it pay. Everybody around here 
| has gardens of their own, and vegetables can be had 

' for nothing here in summer time.” 


| The reputation of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as a blood | 


medicine is maintained by daily cures. [Ade. | 
——— 
Now is the time to take a good spring medicine. 
Hood's ———- is the very best. 100 doses $1. [Adv. 
-_ 
There is no attraction like a beautiful skin. 
zoni’s Complexion Powder gives it. 
druggists and fancy goods dealers. 
———— = ————__—. 
When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria. [Adv. 
YANN 
Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil with 
Hypophosphites is more nutritious and strengthen- 
ing than any other remedy. In Consumption and wast- 
ing diseases its effect is very astonishing. {Ade, 
a ee 
“To whose faint perfume such wild power is given 
To call up memories only loved too well.” 
Hubbell’s Florentine Orris yields the most de- 
lightful odor of Violets. By mail, 25 cents. 
McKELWAY, 1410 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Poz- 
For sale by all 
[Ade. 


[Adv. 








“AS _ and GIRLS can find em- 

ployment by making DECORATED 
SACHET BAGS in the shape of crackers 
or fruits and filling with HELIOTROPE, 
VIOLETTE or JOCKEY CLUB Sachet. 
The variety and styles of packages are 
unlimited that it can be used with. Sam- 
ples, 25 cents by mail in stamps. 


THEODORE METCALF & CO., 
39 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


BRADLEY HANDY. WAGON 


oming wagon. 
| mS = Linhe strong, conven- 
AS =f oe Da low “ 
a - andy to get into 
w= ios = and outof. Handy for 
single horse or pair. 
Handy for one person 
or more. Handy to 
lead or unload. Send jor Free Circular, “How to 
purchase direct as the manutacturer.”’ 
BRA CO. SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 
22 College Pi., #$ eg BBS. Market St. Boston, 


“THREE LITTLE MAIDS 
fom SCHOOL.” 
FROM “MIKADO.”) 

Men, Women & Children 

Wanted 


As Agents and Canvassers in 
every part of the country, to 



























sell this most beautiful Col- 
ored ithograph Picture. 
Size 2. t is well wortha 


frame pone $5. It is a great 
Agents can 


hit. Sells at sight. 
~| make $10 per day. 
oT copy by mail, prone 
»t of 35c. in postal note or stamps. I. H¢ S 

N, Publisher, 80 and 82 Ww illiam St., N. Y. 
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James McCreery & Co, 


Invite the attention of out-of-town 
buyers to their large and attrac- 
tive Stock of Rich Silks, Velvets, 
Plushes, Dress Goods, Laces, India 
Shawls, Hosiery, Gloves, Uphol- 
stery Goods, Suits, Wraps, House- 
keeping Goods, etc., etc. 

We have in all our respective de- 
partments a full line of medium- 
priced goods to the finest imported. 

Correspondence from any part of 
the United States will receive 
prompt attention. Samples sent on 
application. 

Orders by mail or express filled 
without delay. 


Broadway & Eleventh St., 
NEW YORK. 











MAY 6, 1886. 











Art needle-work and valuable embroider- 
ies are frequently ruined, or their beauty 
much impaired by washing them with 
ordinary soap, which is too rank for such 
delicate articles. A simple, and the proper 
method is to make suds of hot water and 
Ivery Soap, and allow to cool till luke- 
warm. This solution, while very effective, 
is perfectly harmless. 
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For genuine EASE and comrort, this 


Corset has no equal. It is made with 
SHOULDER STRAP and BUSTLE to support 
the clothing, CLoTH PAD under the steels 
to keep them from rusting and breaking, 
and LOCK CLasP to prevent them from 
unhooking. Every pair warranted. For 
sale by all first class merchants. Sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, for $1.25. 
WORCESTER CORSET CO., Worcester, Mass. 
or 218 & 220 Market St., Chicago, Il. 
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emaciated, and discouraged. 
Sarsaparilla highly recommended for Catarrh, I 
purchased a dozen bottles, determined this medi- 
cine should have a thorough trial. 
commenced taking it, and, before she had finished 
ten bottles, was entirely cured.” 
Sag Harbor, N. Y. 


““She is Beautiful,” 


**But—her breath—oh horrors!” That 
sickening odor comes from Catarrh, 
caused by a Scrofulous taint in the 
blood, for which the best remedy is 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. 


““My daughter suffered for years with an ob- 
stinate 
affected; 
she complained of headache, with pains over her 
eyes, and in the nose, and was fearful that her 
lungs were involved in the disease. 
prescribed for her, but yet she grew worse, until 
finally she lost all sense of smell and taste. 


Her voice was 
filed with purulent matter; 


and offensive Catarrh. 
her throat 


Physicians 


She 
became bilious, sallow, weak, 
Having heard Ayer’s 


no appetite, 


My daughter 
— S. ScHREINER, 


Price $1. Worth $5 a bottle. 


“After suffering from Chronic Catarrh for over 
< two years, I was completely cured by taking six 
bottles of Ayer’s Sarsaparilla.’”—Carrot M. 
RicHarpDson, Worcester, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


Sold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 














